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For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS 
IN MEMORIAM FRATRIG CARISSIM?I. 


WHEN the winds of Spring are breathing 
Softly o'er the opening ground, 

And the mists are lightly wreathing 
From the again unbound ; 

When the flowers their buds are breaking, 
And the leaves their silken folds, 

And a thousand songsters waking . 
Music in their rocky holds; 

When bright clouds with one another 
Mingle in the sunset sea— 

Then in musing, long-lost brother ! 
Then my soul remembers thee. 

Time there was when vernal splendor 
Woke that raptured soul of thine, 

Aud emotions sweet and tender 
Summoned forth the glowing line. 


Loved thy heart the invitation 
In fair Nature's fields wo r 
Every voite in her creation 
Whispered thee of joy and love. 
But, alas! Earth's scenes of glory 
Are with thee for ever o'er; 
Vales, and streams, and mountains hoary 
Shall thy soul charm never more. 
Green the tear-wet turf is lying 
On thy stilled and throbless breast, 
And the breeze, o’er Erie sighing, 
Sways the willows round thy rest. 
Years have lapsed in silent number 
Since the stranger pillowed thee, 
Yet thy place of hallowed slumber 
Unforgotten still shall be. 
And when Nature in her beauty 
Loveliest smiles and charmeth most, 
Be the pleasing, mournful duty 
Mine, to mourn the loved and lost. 





See 


abstract discussion of the theory of government, in a great 
measure to have filled up its outline. 

From these sources it is ascertained that the leading maxim 
of Hamilton was, that a good government coasists in the vig- 
@rous execution, that such vigor is ‘essential to the security 
of liberty,’ and that, ‘in the contemplation of a sound and 
well-informed mind, their interests can never be separated.’ 
| _ Toreconcile the requisite vigor with the perf: ct security of 
| liberty, he well knew was almost impracticable; to approxi- 
mate them was all that he noped to effect; but in what mode 
| this could best be accomplished, was a problem which he ac- 
| knowledged to be full of difficulties. 
| Hie well-founded and openly avowed doubts upon a subject 
' which has embarrassed every reflecting practical mind, have 
, been denounced as evidences of dispositions unfriendly to free- 
| dom, and upon so light 2 basis has been raised a mass of pre- 
judice which impeded all his efforts to promote the well-being 
of his country. To apply te him his own general remark, his 
| “ enlightened zeal for the energy and efficiency of 
has been stigmatized as the offspring of a temper fond of 
power, and hostile tothe principles of liberty.” Without car- 
| ing to prepitiate popular prejudices on a subject as to which 
his own declaration is deemed sufficient—“ I presume I shall 
| not be disbelieved when I declare, that the establishment of a 
republican government on a safe and solid basis is an object 
| of all others nearest and most dear to my heart” —it is enough 
' to r-fer to the whole tenor of his life. 
| At the age of seventeen he is seen combating the arbitrary 


|} ance; unfulding the future glories of the empire; rejecting 
| with scorn the idea of a yam sustained ‘ by. pensioners, 
| placemen, and parasites ;’ holding up to them, as the great 
prize of the contest they were invited to wage, the establish- 
ment of the ‘steady, umform, unshaken, security of constito- 
tional freedom,’ and avowing with a noble enthusiasm, which 
was his perpetual inspiration, “1 would die to preserve the 
law upon a solid foundation; but take away liberty, and the 
foundation is destroyed.” 

In seventeen hunired and eighty, amidst the din and tu- 
mult of arms, displaying all the evils of a want of government, 
and urging a ‘ solid confederation.’ 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-one, pressing on the minds 
| of the public, in the ‘ Continentalist,’ the organization of a 





Wheeling, Va., 1840. 





THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON: sy ms Sow Joun C. 
| ae am Vol. 1. pp. 563. New-York: D. Appleton & Ce. 200 
way. \) 


It is at once just to himself and essential to the generel | 





In seventeen hundred and eighty-two, inducing the legisla- 


In sevevteen hundred and eighty-three, at least an equal 
spp in every effort to invigorate the confederacy, fram- 
an appeal to the people, exhibiting its infirmities, and in- 
viting them to establish a well-balanced government. 
In seventeen hundred and eighty-four, cautioning them 


policy of England; exhorting the American people to resist- | 


‘great federative republic, closely linked in the pursuit of a | 
| common interest.’ 
i E.W.B.C. ase of New-York to —— a ‘general convention, author- 
, . ' i i and i - 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. | "In seventeen bundew pene mom 


| 


| every stage of their progress deeper shades of misery end hu- 
| miliation. 
| To this current of human affairs there existed but one ex- 
ion. A government, springing up amidst the bigotry and 
barbarism of the middle ages, had been seen gradually mould- 
| ed by the steady influence of enlightened opinion; resisting 
, daring centuries every form of violence, and when at last over- 
thrown by the crimes of its magistrates, recovering itself by 
|| the strong influence it had itself created, and renewed in its 
vigor by constitutional checks, the fruits of experience ; sus- 
ceptible of amendment witk out necessarily jeopardizing its ex- 
istence; and notwithstanding its defects—for what govern- 
ment is without defects !—imparting to its people the greatest 
| Security and largest amount of durable happiness which any 
|| constitution ever had bestowed. 
| Thus finding in the British government a system proceed- 
|, ing upon the fact, that society is necessarily composed of dif- 
ferent interests, and obviating the great difficulty of all govern- 
|| ments by preserving « ise of each interest; exerting 
| itself, but regulated in that exertion, for its own protection. 
|| Thus seeing the realization of that for which the wise of an- 
|| tiquity had wished, but had not dared to hope, which the ex- 
| perience of centuries had wed, can it be a source of sur- 
| prise that he entertained the opinion, that ‘ it was a model, 
|, though unattainable, to be approached as near as possible 1” 
| But his was not a blind or indiscriminate admiration. The 





| representation that ‘it was his error to adhere too closely to 
,, the precedents of the British constitution ; that he conceded 
sometimes, in these precedents, equal authority to what was 
|| good and bad, to its principles and abuses; that he did not 
| allow to the variety of political forms, to the flexibility of 
|| human society, a sufficient share nora bold enough confidence,’* 


| is founded on the calumnies of his opponents, propagated for 


| the two fold purpose of exciting ageinst him the jealousy of 
the American people, and of impairing his permanent fame. 

In his commentary on the federal constitution, wken speak- 
ing of the kingdom of Great Britain, he observes :t “‘ Her pe- 
culiar felicity of situation has, in a great degree, preserved 
the liberty which that country to this day enjoys, in spite of 
the prevalent venality and corruption.” 

He is previously seen to have condemned the great innova- 
tion in her system, in the change to septennial from triennial 
parliaments, as producing an ‘ overgrown power’ in the crown; 
and referring to what he calls ‘ these dangerous ,” he 
extols ‘the important distinction, so well understood in 
America, between a constitution established by the people and 
unalterable by the government, and ‘alterable’ by it. 

He speaks also of the ‘ ostentatious apparatus of her mo- 
narchy’ as a source of expense, and adverts to her experience 
as presenting to mankind ‘ so many political lessons, both of 
| the monitory and exemplary kind.’ 

He dwells upon the superiority, in one particular, of the 
federal constitution, as separating the judiciary entirely from 


fidelity of History, that the character and views of such a man I aguinst the excesses of liberty, and enjoining them to watch, | all political agen -y, and points out the ‘ absurdity of subject- 


as Hamilton should be known to the world—at least in part— | peg ope then the vootal fire, ‘this sacred deposit’ | 
from the representations of his friends. erica 


been the case. He is known to the great mass of the present 
generation only through the writings of his embittered and na- 
turally prejudiced adversaries—men who would never allow 


! 
that any good could ‘come out of Nazareth.’ We read =I from Annapolis, and invoking them, upon the ste 


In seventeen hundred and eighty-five, imploring them to. 


struction, and to repose their trust where it should be placed 
—‘‘ all government implying trust.” 
In seventeen hundred and eighty-six, again addressing them 


dismiss the jealousies which had been excited for their de- 


|| dition of society. 


ing the decisions of men selected for their knowledge of the 
| laws, acquired by long and laborious study. to the revision and 
| control of men, who, for the want of the same advantage, 
| cannot but be deficient in that knowledge.” 
| Nor was he insensible to the variety of political forms sug- 
| gested by the flexibility of human nature, and the varying con- 
In his letter to Washington previously 
ted, he is seen to remark, that though ‘the people were 





gest mo- || q 


him in the Writings of Jefferson or the Notes of Yates; we || tives, to appoint a convention empowered to frame a constitu- || not ripe for such a plan as he advocated, yet there was no 


hear of him in the envenomed paragraphs or windy delama- | 
tion of those who disturb the ashes of the illustrious dead but | 
to beap unjust and inapplicable odium on the heads of the liv- 
ing. Itis profoundly just that the other side should be heard. 
The fullowing summary of Cel. Hamilton's political views and 
career we find on pages 551-559 ef the volume before us: 
As to the opinions entertained by him on the theory of gov- 
ernment, it is felt that in the mode in which, from a desire to 
withhold nothing, they » much injustice may have been 
done him ; as in the brief of his great speech, previous to an 
exposition ef his first plan of a constitution, the mere general 
heads are given without those qualifications that must have | 
formed an essential part of it; while, of the- various efforts | 


the complicated scheme as it ’ 
and sources of # informing the mind of the 
Convention, so little can be placed before the public. 





tion ‘ adequate to the exigencies of the union.’ 

And in seventeen hundred and eighty-seven, after inducing 
the concurrence of New-York and the codperation of con 
as a member of that convention, sacrificing all prejudgements; 
surrendering his matured opinions, and laboring until he saw 
a corstitution framed, not such as he would have desired, but 
‘ baving, as far as was consistent with its genius, all the fea- 
tures of a good government;’ a constitution to which he 

his support by his signature—to fulfil which pledge 
all his energies. 

In this series of acts, having one uniform and single end— 
the ‘establishment of a republican government upou a safe 
and solid basis‘—will be found an ample refutation of all the 
calumnies which have been propagated. : 

But, while repelling this accusation of his hostility to the ex- 
isting system, it would have been a not less injustice to his 
memory to have concealed his distrusts of the guocess of an 
unbalanced democrac , 


y- 
H had shown all free ments, either convulsed 





Happily, in a comparison of this brief with his numbers of 
the Pederuliet, they will be found, with the exception of bie 


govern’ 


|| reason to despair of their adopting one equally energetic ;’ and 
} in this convention he proposed two plans of government, 


founded on different principles, and with different combine- 


|| tions of the same principle; and aided largely in forming the 
|| compound system which was adopted. 

In answer to the objections derived from former aagetenes 
or man- 


| to republican governments, he exclaims: “ Happily 

kind, stupendous fabrics reared on the basis of liberty, which 
| have flourished for ages, have in a few glorious instances, re- 
| futed these gloomy sophisms; and, I trust, America will be 
| the broad and solid foundation of other edifices, not less mag- 
nificent, which will be equally permanent monuments of their 
error.” : 

Hamilton was too wise not to have known that a constitu- 
tion such as that of England—though, if it had been estab- 
lished, it would have maintained itself—could not be estab- 
lished in the United States; that every attempt to introduce 
it with the consent of the people, would be a fruitless folly, 
and, without that consent, a hideous crime. He sought to 


. Correspondence ot Ecrits de Washington, &c. par M.Guiz 
{ Podereiist, . @, 83, and 56. 
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effect all that was 
embody in a republican system such checks as it would ad- 
mit—to reconcile, to the utmost extent its genius would bear, 


ticable under such circumstances—to | a state of the only peaceful sanction, the judicial department 
of the United States, and a great power of the national gov- 
| ernment, the want of which was a primary motive to its estab- 


energy and stability with real liberty—hoping that this great | lishment, is the subject of a co 


commonwealth might repose under a Constitutional Charter, |) 


Modern discoveries of art have supplied new and import- 


granted and revocable by the people, until experience should | ant ligaments to this union. Time, with its assimilating in- 


suggest and cure its defects. 


fluences, has given that union strength. 


Its mutual glory has 


The jealousy of political rivalry has misrepresented his | extended over it a protecting canopy; but while the patriot 


views, and condemned his ‘ peculiar opinions,’ because they 
did not prevail. 
But it forgot that it is the characteristic of minds of the 





| will ever devote himself to its preservation, he is too well 
| aware how much more 
‘its reunion, to regard as a visionary scepticism the paternal 


ble is its dismemberment than 


first order to aim at objects above the common reach. The | wisdom of its founders, who feared and doubted, while they 


eye that penetrates beyond the horizon of error; the hand || loved and hoped. 


which, amid its daily ministrations, is ever pointing to some |! 
great future good; the genius that, always fertile in expedient, 
feels that the power which impels, makes sure its aim; thes- 
all are directed by a generous confidence of success, spring 
ing from conscious unexhausted sources, that will not, cannot 
despair. | 

Geltasaprinn do ast admit the magic virtues, the almost i 
inspiration by which they are overruled to re- || 
spective parts ; but the influence is exerted, the plans, the in- | 
stitutions, the hopes of the world are raised, though the | 
agent may be unseen, or withdrawn, it moves on in glorieus | 
harmony with the high destinies he has prescribed. i 

It is true that Hamilton’s views did net all prevail, but | 
their conservative character was imparted to this great reform, | 
and much of its best spirit may still be due to labors which, | 
theugh not wholly successful, owing to the hesitations of oth- | 
ers, were not without the choicest fruits. 

Guizot remarks—“* Hamilton must be classed among the | 
men who have best known the vital principles and fundamen- 
tal conditions of a government; not of a government such as 
this, but of a government worthy of its mission and of its name. | 
There is not in the constitution of the United States an ele- | 
ment of order, of force, of duration, which he has not power- | 
fully contributed to intreduce into it, and to cause te predo- 


minate. 

His whole plan was not adopted; but when it is asked || 
whose plan was, the answer is, that of no individual. “ | 
truth is,” Hamilton remarked, “ the plan, in all its parts, was | 
a plan of accommodation.” 

As a great bond of union to a dissolving confederacy, he | 
valued it beyond all price; but as creating a compound gov- | 
ernment of a very ex! i and complicated nature, in | 
common with Washington and Patrick Henry, and other dis- | 
tinguished individuals, he deubted its results. “I acknowl- | 
edge,” he said, when recommending its adoption, “a thorough | 
conviction, that any amendments which  agene eminem 
sideration be thought useful, will be appli tthe oes | 
ization of the government, not to the mass of its powers,” i 

These doubts have been derided as extravagant, and the | 
prosperity of this ceuntry has bet n appealed to as a complete | 
refutation of them. How far this presperity is to be ascribed i 
to the influences of the constitution, other than as a mean of | 
preserving the national union, is not easily ascertained ; but | 
certainly, without derogating from the value of that instro- 
ment, much of it may be attributed ton peculiar felicity of 
situation and of circumstances, independent of the govern- 
ment. } 

} 


Nor is prosperity, in its most ebserved aspects, an unerring 








wealth, and expanding power, and widely diffused intelli- , 
gence, and boundless e ise, while principles may be at 


work in its system that will ultimately render all these advan- | Virginian families, resided in Richmond. He was a widower, 


| and his domestic afairs were managed by a housekeeper of | 
the old school, such as used to administer the concerns of 


tages seurces of evil. 
Experience had hitherto been supposed to teach, that a | 
stable government required the ra counterpoise of the | 
different interests of and numbers. The federal con- 
stitution has substiteted for these , theoretic checks ; a senate | 
representing States, which are only the artificial represesta- , 
tives of different aggregates of the people, and a house of re- || 
presentatves chosen directly by the same people under the 
influence of those States—this senate of greater duration than | 
the popular branch, and therefore supposed to be removed || 
from immediate impulses, yet by the doctrine of im- | 
struction, which is fast becoming a law of the system, rendered || 
the mere organ of these impulses; an executive chosen by the |, 
members of separate electoral colleges of the people of the | 
States, sitting apart and supposed to be secure from the too 
direct action of the mass, yet in fact chosen, not to deliberate 
on the merits of a candidate, but pledged to carry into effect 


ing an executive t of limited powers, but pessessing 
powers far above constitution, as the common focus of 
the passions of the multitude 











For the New-Yorker. 
HOPE ON! 
Hore on! thou child of sorrow, 
Though the shadowing of wo 
Seems cast before the morrow 
Where'er thine eye may go; 
Though its distal pall seems trailing 
Across thy darkling path, 
Whilst thy vision-sprites are wailing 
The coming of its wrath. 


Hope on! though fades around thee 
The sheen of that far ray 

Which still to Hope had bound thee, 
Though Joy had fled away, 

And, ling’ring, beamed so mildly— 
Last beacon to thy tread! 

Now'faint, now flashing wildly, 
Ere it be black and dead. 


Hope on! though turns ini sadvess 
Away thy sinking soul 

From its fancy’s bourne of gladness— 
Thy young heart's firstling goal ! 

Alas! though clinging longest 
Around its germ of dreams! 

Now passing like the strongest 
Of dying tempest streams ! 

Hope on! nor sorrow, mortal— 
Lift up thy dimming eye! 

A ray from Heaven's portal 
Is bursting o'er the sky! 

Its arch now bends high o'er thee, 
Like to some ange!l-wraith ! 

Be glad! 't will go before thee— 


‘T is ecstasy of Faith. 3. ALP. 





From the Kaickerbocker for August. 


/, THE EARLY EXPERIENCES OF RALPH 


RING WOOD.* 
BY GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


i I am a Kentuckian by residence and choice, but a Vir- 
or a universal test of the excellence of political institutions; | ginian by birth. The cause of my first leaving the ‘ Ancient 
for it cannot be denied that a nation may have fast increasing | Dominicn,’ and emigrating to Kentucky, was a jackass !— 
tience, and I'll soon show you 


You staie, but have a little 
how it came to pass. My father, who was of one ef the old 


t Virginian households. She was a dignitary that 
jost rivaled my father in importance, and seemed to think 


that every thing belorged to her ; in fact she was so consid- | 


erate in her , and so careful of expense, as sometimes 
tw vex my father; who would swear that she was disgracing 


of keys jingling at her girdle. She superi the ar- 
rangement of the table dt every meal, saw that the dishes 
were panes to her primitive notions of sym- 
metry. In the evening she took her stand and served out tea 
with a mingled respectfulness and pride of station, trily ex- 

er great ambitiqgn was to have every thing in 


emplary. 
pa ay that the establishment under her sway should be 


cited as a model of house-keeping. If any thing went 
poate 5 E mayeee ele it to beak. and sit in 
her room and cry; until a few ¢ in the Bible would 
miet her spirits, and make all c again. The Bible, in 
fact, was her constant resort in time of trouble. She 

it indiscriminately, and whether she chanced among the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, the Canticles of Solomon, or the 
reugh enumerations of the tribes in Deuteronomy, ac 

was a chapter, and operated like balm to her soul. Such was 


“Ralph h a fictitious is a real 

Govetedineen ing and flovrishing la honerspte tiation. 
Ihave anecdotes of his eccentric career in, as 
nearly as 1 the very words in which he related them. 


os | braying and frightened me confoundedly. “However, | 








our a eeper Barbara; who was destined 
wittingh lo have a most im t effect upon my destiny. 
It came te pass, during the days of my juvenility, while | 
was med ‘an unlucky boy,’ that a gentleman of 
» & great advocate for experiments and improve. 
ments of all kind it ints his head that it would be ap 
ummense pu'lic to introduce a breed of mules, and 
ingly imported three jacks to stock the neighborheod 
This in a part of the coun 


try where the le cared for 
ungbut blowd horses! | Why, Sie! thay would have cnnslin 
their mares disgraced, their whole stud dishonored by 
such a misalliance. The whole matter was a town-talk, and 
®@ town scandal, The worthy amalgemator of qeadruped: 
found himself in a dismal scrape: so he backed out in time 
abjured the whole doctrine of amalgamation, and turned hi, 
jacks loose to shift for themselves apon the town common 
There they used to run about and lead an idle, good-for-not). 
| ing, holiday life, the happiest animals in the country. 
» 3 se happened that my way to school lay across this com. 
mon. The first time I saw one of these animals, it ser up a 
800) 
a my fright, and seeing that it had something of a horee 
| . my Virginian love for any thing of the equestrian species 
predominated, and I determined to back it. I according!; 
applied at a grocer’s shop, procured a cord that had been 
|, round a loaf of sugar, an! made a kind of halter; then sum 
|| moning some of my school-fellows, we drove master Jack 
|| about the common until we hedged him im an angle of, 
||‘ worm fence.’ After some difficalty, we fixed the halt; 
| round his muzzle, and I mounted. Up flew his heels, away 
I went over bis head, and off he scampered. However, | 
was on my legs in a twinkling, gave chase, caught him ani 
pee Non By dint of repeated tumbles, I soon learned ; 
stick to his back, so that he couid no more cast me than ly 
could his own skin. From that time, master Jack and bis 
companions had a scampering life of it, for we all rode then 
between school hours, and on holiday afternoons; and yo 
| may be sure school boys’ nags are never permitted to «fer 
| the grass to grow under their feet. They soon became w 
a that they took to their heels at the very sight 43 
y; and we were generally much longer in chasiz: 
them than we were in riding them. 
Sunday approached, on which I projected an equestrian: 
excursion on one of those long-eared steeds. As I knew tly 
| jacks would be in great demand on Sunday morning, | secur 
one over night, and conducted him home, to be ready for w 
early outset. But where was L to quarter him for the night 
I could not put him in the stable : our old black groom Cicorze 
was as absolute ia that domain as Barbara was within doors, 
and would have thought his stable, his horses, and bimsel' 
| disgraced, by the introduction of a eckass.  [ recollected the 
smoke-house ; an dut-building appended te all Virginian e+ 
| tablishments for the smoking of hams, arid other kinds of 
|| meat. So I got the key, put master Jack in, locked the door 
returned the key to its place, and went to bed, intending to 
release my prisoner at an éarly hour, before any of the fam) 
were vam I wag so tired, however, by the exertions I bed 
made in catching the donkey, that I fell into a sound sleep, 
and the morning broke without my awaking. 

Not so with dame Barbara, the house-keeper. As usu 
to use her own phrase, ‘she was up before the crow put b: 
shoes on,’ and bustled about te get things in order for break- 
fast. Her first resort was to the smoke-house. Searce hed 
she opened the door, when master Jack, tired of bis confine 
ment, and gind to be released from darkness, gave a lovd 
bray, and rushed forth. Down 4 d old Barbara; the 
animal trampled over her, and e off far the commor 
Poor Barbara!. Shs had never before seen a donkey, and 
| having read in her Bible that the Devil went about like * 

roaring lion seeking whom he might devour, she took it tor 
| granted that this was Beelzebub himself. The kitchen ¥# 





l soon in a hubbub; the servants hurried to the spot. There 
| lay old Barbara in fits; as fast as abe got out of one, the 


him by her meanness. She always appeared with that ancient | thoughts of the devil came over her, and she fell into another 
| insignia of house-keeping trust and authority, a great bunch 


|| forthe goed soul was devotedly superstitious. 
|| Asill luck would have it, among those attracted by the 
| noise, was a little cursed fidgety, crabbed uncle of mine ; one 
) of those uneasy spirits, that cannot rest quietly in their bees 
in the morning, but must be up early to bother the househ ld. 
|| He was only a kind of half-uncle, he all, for he bad married 
| my father’s sister: yet he assumed great authority on the 
| strength of this left- relationship, and was universa! 
| intermeddler, and oP ar This prying little busy-body 
| soon ferreted out the t of the story, and discovered, by 
| hook and by crook, that I was at the bottom of the affair, and 
| had locked up the donkey in the smoke-house. He stopped” 
| inquire no farther, for he was pgs = to oa mae a 
with whom unlucky boys are always in the wrong. Leaving 
old Barbara tc wrestle in imagination with the Devil, he made 


| storm about to break over me 


i 













— 
while my une’! 
tucky we wou 
‘ remote circu’ 
parley, and le 
against me. 
but pleaded ni 
soon feund thi 
under the do 
whenever she 
me another fla 
redress. I w 
kinds of misc] 
in all cases of 

I felt stung 
graded, and tr 
my usual good 
per with every 
me. A certai 
is as inherent | 
sudden activity 
go from home, 
notion was qui 
which was at 
such stories of 
abundance of | 
dent life of th 
by the rifle; t 
who live in ses 
ders and adve 

After a time 
matters were ¢ 
vineed that it 
she heard how 
good old soul | 
my father in m 
in my behavio: 
carried too far 
versation with 
late. I frank! 
experienced, a 
from Home. 

“ And when 

“ To Kent 

“To Kentuc 

“ No matter 

“ And what 

“ Haunt!” 

My father g 
with & serio-co 
to talk of settir 
doubtless td be 
of the dogged 
incredulity but 
assured him I 
set off for Ker 

Month after 

adverted sligh' 
for the purpo 
same grave an 
me more direc 
kindly to dissu 
my mind. 

Accordingly 
sought him om 
te set out for I 
made no objec 
monstrance, at 
humor, trustin 
bring me hor 
He went toa 
filled, and laid 
servant. 

“A horse!” 
not go a mile 
and as to a set 
leas of him.” 

“ How.am | 

“ Why I suy 

He spoke je 
word ; Iv 
prise; sol 
three or Ad 

, girt A 
a knight-erran 
in quest of ad 

My sister ( 
entreated me_ 
I gulped it ba 
I would not st 
eclf from her, 

“ Wher wil 

“ Never, by 
ber of Congre 
thet I am not 

Such was 
what a green 
I was launch 

I donot re 
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while my uncle was a little wiffet of a man} oné that in Ken- | ed the borders of Pennsylvania. I had stopped at an inn to 
tucky we would not call an ‘individual ;’ nothing, thana pettabes Webaiiunes! ted os Twn eaten ee ta oes E 
‘remote circumstance.’ I soon, therefore, brought him to a | overhead two men in the bar-room conjecture who and what 
parley, and learned the whole extent of the charge | I could be. One determined, at length, that I was a run-away 
against me. I confessed to the donkey and the smoke-house, | apprentice, and ought to be stopped, to which the ether as- 
but pleaded a murder of the house-keeper. I || sented. When I had finished my meal, and paid for it, { went 
soon feund that old was stil alive. She continued | out at the back door, lest I should be stopped by my super- 
under the doctor’s hands, however, for several days; and | visors. Scorning, however, to steal off like a culprit, I walked 
whenever she had an ill turn, my uncle would seek to give | round to the front of the house. One of the men advanced to 


me another flogging. I a: to my father, but got no || the front door. He wore his hat on one side, and had a con- 
redress. I was cons an ‘unlucky boy,’ prone to all || sequential air that nettled me. 

kinds of mischief; so that prepossessions were against me, || ‘ Where are you going, youngster 7” demanded he. 

in all cases of appeal. “That's none of your business !"’ replied I, rather pertly. 





I felt stung to the soul at all this. I had been beaten, de-| “ Yes, but it is, though! You have run away from home, 
graded, and treated with slighting.when I complained. TI lost | and must give an account of yourself.”’ . 
my usual good spirits and geod humor; and being out of tem- | He advanced to seize me, when I drew fortha pistol. “If 
per with every body, fancied every body out of temper with | you advance another step, I'll shoot you !” 
me. A certain wild, roving spirit of freedum, which'l believe | He sprang back as if he had trodden upon  rattle-snake, 
is as inherent in me as it is in the partridge, was into | and his hat fell off in the movement. 
sudden activity by the checks and restraints J suffi I'l | “ Let him alone!” cried his companion; “ He's a foolish, 
g° from home, thought I, and shift for myself. Perhmps this | mad-headed boy, and don't know what hes about. He ‘Il 
notion was quickened by the rage for emigrating to Kentucky, | shoot you, you may rely on it.” 
which was at that time prevalent in Virginia. [had heard He did not weal any caution in the matter; he was afraid 
such stories of the romantic beauties of the country; of the | even to pick up his hat: so I pushed forward on my way, 
abundance of game of all kinds, and of the gloriods without molestation. This incident, however, had its effect 
dent life of the hunters who ranged its noble forests and | upon me. I become fearful of sleeping in any house at night, 
by the rifle; that I was as much agog to get there, as boys | lest I should be stopped. I took my meals in the houses, in 
who live in sea-ports are to launch themselves among the won- | the course of the day, but weuld turn aside at night, into some 
ders and adventures of the ocean. | wood or ravine, make a fire, and sleep before it. This I 


After a time, old Barbara got better in mind and body, and | considered was true bunter’s style, and I wished to inure my- | 


| 


matters were explained to her; and she became gradually con- | Self to it. 

vineed that it was not the Devil she had encountered. When | At length I arrived at Brownsville, leg-weery and way- 
she heard how harshly I had been treated on her account, the | Worn, and in a shabby plight, as you may suppose, having 
good old soul was extremely grieved, and spoke warmly to been ‘camping out’ for some nights past. I applied at some 
my father in my behalf. He had himself remarked the change " of the inferior inns, but could gain no admission, I was re- 
in my behavior, and thought punishment might have been f garded for a moment with a dubious eye, ahd then informed 
carried too far. He sought, therefore, to have some con- they did not receive foot-passengers. At last I went boldly 
versation with me, and to soothe my feelings ; but it was too , to the principal inn. The landlord appeared as unwilling as 
late. I frankly told him the course of mortification that I had | the rest to receive a vagrant boy beneath his roof; but his 








and shake him, and then return to his repast. ‘This’ thought 
|| I, ‘ must be the captain; if I can kill him, I shall defeat the 
| whole army.’ 1 accordingly took aim, fired and down drop- 
| the old fellow. He might be only shamming dead; so I 
i and put a second ball through him. He never budged ; 
jall the rest ran off, and my victury was complete. 
| _ It weuld not be easy to describe my triumphant feeling on 
) this great achievement. I marched on with renovated spirit ; 
| regarding myself as absolute lord of the forest. As night 
\ drew near, I prepared for camping. My first care was to col- 
| lect dry wood and make roaring fire to cook and sleep by, 
| and to frighten off wolves, and bears, and panthers. I then 
, began to pluck my turkey for supper. I camped out 
| several times in the early part of my expedition ; but that was 
| in comparatively more settled Civilzed regions; where 


sia near him while eating, he would fly off, seize 


~ | there were xo wild animals of consequence in the forest. This 


|' was my first camping out in the real wilderness ; and I was soon 
|| made sensible of the loneliness and wildness of my situation. 
In a little while, a concert of wolves commenced; there 
might have been a dozen or two, but it seemed to me as if 
| there were thousands. I never heard such howling and whin- 
ing. Having prepared my turkey, I divided it into two parts, 
|| thrust two sticks into one of the halves, and planted them on 
| end before the fire, the hunter’s mode of roasting. The smell 
| of roast meat quickened the appetites of the wolves, and their 
concert became truly infernal. They seemed to be al] around 
me, but I could only now and then get a glimpse of one of 
them, as he came within the glare of the light. 
_ Idid not care much for the wolves, who I knew to be a 
, cowardly race, but I had heard terrible stories of panthers, 
, and began to fear their stealthy prowlings in the surroundi 
darkness. I was thirsty, and heard a brook bubbling “| 
' tinkling — at no great distance, but absolutely dared not 
go there, some might lie in wait, and spring u 
yme. By and bya } srcgme chore I had never toned cast 
| fore, and thought it must be a panther. I now felt uneasy 
lest he might climb the trees, crawl] along the branches over 
head, and plum poet me; so I kept my eyes fixed on 


experienced, and the fixed determination I had made to go | wite interfered, in the midst of his excuses, and half-elbowing | the branches till m ached. I more than once thought 
from Home. _ him aside: | I saw fiery eyes glaring down from among the leaves. At 
“‘ And where do you mean to go?” “* Where are you going, my lad ?” said she. i length I thought of my supper, and turned to see if my half- 
“ To Kentucky.” 1 “ To Kentucky.” , turkey was cosked. In crowding so near the fire, I had 
“To Kentucky! Why you knew nobody there.” | What are you going there for?” ssed the meat into the flames, and it was consumed. I 
“ Nomatter: I can soon make acquaintances.” | “ To hunt.” ad nothing to do but toast the other half, and take betrer 
“ And what will you do when you get there?” She loeked earnestly at me for a moment or two. “ Have | cere of it. On that half I made my supper, without salt or 


” i! 

“ Haunt! } 

My father gave a long, low whistle, and looked in my face | ar” No, madam: she has been dead for some time.” 
with a serio-comic expression. 1] was not farin myteens,and| “I thought so!” cried she warmly. “I knew if you had 
to talk of setting off alone for Kentucky, to turn hunter, seemed a mother living, you would not be here.” From that moment 
doubtless té be the idle prattle of a boy. He waslittle aware | the good woman treated me with a mother’s kindness. 
of the dogged resolution of my character; and his smile of | I remained several days beneath her roof, recovering from 
incredulity but fixed me more obstinately in my purpose. I the fatigue of my journey. While here, I purchased a rifle, | 


assured him I was serious in what I aid, and would certaialy | and practised daily at a mark, to prepare myself for a hun- | 


P 
set off for Kentucky in the Spring. { ter’s life. When sufficiently recruited in strength, I took 
passed : || leave of my kind host and hostess, and resumed my journey. 
daa SP pe we en vane Cn i At Wheeling I embarked in a flat-bottomed family boat, 
for the purpose of sounding me. I always expressed the | technically called a broad-horn, a prime river conveyance in 
same grave and fixed determination. By degrees he spoke to | those days. In this ark for two weeks I floated down the 
me more directly on the subject ; endeavoring earnestly but j Ohio. The river was as yet in all its wild beauty. Its lofciest 
kindly to dissuade me. My only reply. was, I had made up | Fees had not been thinned out. The forest overhung the wa- | 
my mind. 


' 


sought him one day in his study, and informed him I was about them rushing through the thickets, and plashing in the water. 
te set out for Kentucky, and had come to take my leave. He Deer and bear would frequently swim across the river ; others 


made no objection, for he hati exhausted persuasion and re- |, would come down to the bank, and gaze_at the boat as it | 


monstrance, and doubtless thought it best to give way to my passed. I was incessantly on the alert with my rifle; but 
humor, trusting that a little rough experienee would soon | S°™M* how or other, the game was never within shot. Some- 

bring me home agai. I asked money for my journey. ; “mes I a chance to land and try my skill on shore. I 

He went to'a chest, took out a long green silk purse, well } shot Is, and small birds, even wild turkeys ; but | 
filled, and laid it on the table. I now asked for a horse and., though I caught glimpses of deer bounding away through the 

servant. 4 woods, I never could get a fair shot at them. 

“A horse!" said my father, sneeringly ; “‘ why, you would, _In this way we glided in our broad-horn past Cincinnati, the 
not go a mile without racing him, ad bodios your neck ; |, ‘ Queen of the West’ as she is new called ; then a mere group | 
and as to @ servant, you cannot take care of yourself, much | of log cabins; and the site of the bustling city of Louisville, 
leas of him.” |; then designated by a solitary bouse. As I said before, the 

“ How.am I to travel, then?” | Obio was &s yet a wild river; all was forest, forest, forest ! 

“ Why I suppose you ate man enough to travel on foot." |, Near the confluence of Go River with the Ohio, I landed, 
I was thoroughly piqued in respect to my enter- || Kentucky. I had no precise plan; my only idea was to make 


word ; 


Lar i 





three or four shirts ina y f,.put a dirk in my | ¢ 
bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist, and felt like | — my father would write concerning me: so as I was 
a knight-errant armed cap-4-pie, and ready to rove the world | 


prise; so I pocketed the purse; went to my roorh, tied up for one of the wildest parts of the country. I had relatives | 





| vee’s edge, and was occasionally skirted by immense cane- | 
Accordingly, as soon as the Spring had fairly opened, I, brakes. Wild animals of all kinds abounded. We heard | 


He —— jestingly, little thinking I would take him at his i bade u to the broad-horn, and struck for the interior of | 


in Lexington, and other settled places, to whom I thought it | 
ull of manhood and independence, and resolutely bent on H 


a mother living ?”’ said she, at length. ‘bread. I was still so possessed with the dread of panthers, 
' that I could not close my eyes all night, but lay watching the 


trees till day-break, when all my fears were dispelled with 
darkness ; and as I saw the morning sun sparkling down 
through the branches of the trees, I smiled to think how I 
had suffered myself to be dismayed by sounds and shadows : 
but I was a young woodsman, and a stranger in Kentucky. 

Having breakfasted on the remainder of my turkey, and 
| slaked my thirst at the bubbling stream, without further dread 
‘of panthers, I resumed my wayfaring with buoyant feelings. 
| I again saw deer, but as usual running, running! [ tried in 
| vain to get a shot at them, and began to fear I never should. 

I was gazing with vexation after a herd in full seamper, when 
I was startled by a human voice. Turning round, I saw e 

| man at a short distance from me in a hunting-dress. 

“ What are you after, my lad ?” cried he. 

“Those deer;” replied I, pettishly; “ but it seems as if 
they never stand still.” 

Upon that he burst out laughing. ‘“ Where are you from?” 

“ From Richmond.” 

“What! In old Virginny?” 

“ The same.” 

“ And how on earth did you get here!” 

“ Flanded at Green River from a broad-horn.”’ 

“ And where are your companions?” 

“ [have none.” 

“ What !—all alone !" 

* Yes.” 

“ Where are you going ?”’ 

“ Any where.” 

“ And what have you come here for?” 

“ To hunt.” 

“ Well,” said he, laughingly, “ you ‘Il make e real hunter; 
| there ’sno mistaking that !”’ 
| Have you killed any thing?” , 
“ Nothing but a turkey; I can’t get within shot of a deer: 
| they are always running.” 
Qh, [ll tell you the secret of that. You're always push- 


; ; ; : \\ ing forward, and starting the deer at a distance, and gazing at 
in quest of adventures. | making my way in the world without assistance or control, I | ing ’ ag th 
My sister (I had-but one) hung reund me and wept, and || resolved to keep clear of them all. those that are scampering; but must step as slow, — 


entreated me to stay. - I felt my heart swell in my throat; but |; In the course of my first day's trudge, I shot a wild turkey, 


silent, and cautious as a-cat, keep your eyes close 


I gulped it back to its proper place, atid straitened myself up ;4\ and slung it on my back for provisions. The forest was open || you, and lurk from tree to tree, if want to get a chance at 


I would not suffer myself to cry. I at length disengaged my- || and clear from underwood. I saw deer in abundance, but al- 
all Genie euhannsedeedean ways running, running. It seemed to meas if these animals 
“ When will you come back?” cried she. never stood still. 

“Never, by heavens!” cried I, “ until I come back a Mem-|| At length I came to where a of half-starved wolves 
ber of Congress from Kentucky. 1am determined to show || were feasting on the carcass of a deer which they had run 
that I am not the tail-end of the family.” down i 
Such was my first out-set from heme. You may suppose || dogs. 


what a green-hern I was, and how little I knew of the world || that they did not notice me, and I had time to make my 
I was into. servations. One, larger and fiercer than the rest, seemed to 
I donot any incident of importance, until I reach- "claim the larger share, and keep the others in awe. If any 


jadeer. Butcome, go home with me. My name is Bill 
| Sather I live not far off: stay with me a while, and I'l! 
h how to hunt.” > 
"i giedly nesepted the invitation of honest Bill Smithers. 
We soon reached his habitation ; a mere log hut, with a hele 
for a window, and a chimney made of sticks and clay. Here 
he lived, with a wife and child. He had ‘ girdled a 
two , to as 
ee Frere eae st 
ily by his rifle, and I soon found him to be a first-rate 
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ne 
huntsman. Under his tutelage I received my first oot much after the manner of Indians; loitering about all day, 





, 


lessons in ‘ woodcraft. without having much to say, but becoming communicative as 


w hunter’s life, the more I relished it. | evening 
Mh teenny toy oy had been the promised land of my | fire, telling Some | stories, and terrible tales of the fights of 
boyhood, did not, like most ised lands, disappoint me. | the Bloody Ground. Seoad ; 
No wilderness could be more bewutiful than this part of Ken-|) Sometimes several would join in a distant hunting expedi- 
tucky, in those times. The forests were open and spacious, | tivn, or rather campaign. 
with noble trees, some of which looked as if they had stood | from November until April; 


ves and clumps of trees, which looked like vast parks, '| from place to place, according as we found the game. They | 
i i chee you could see the deer running, at a great dis- | were generally pitched near a run of water, and clese by a 
tance. In the proper season, these prairies would be covered || cane-brake, to screen us from the wind. One side of our | 
in many places with wild strawberries, where your horse's ! lodge was o toward the fire. Our horses were hoppied- 
hoofs would be dyed to the fet-lock. I thought there could |, and turned loose in the cane-brakes, with bells round their | 
not be another place in the world equal to Kentucky—and I I necks. One of the staid at home to watch the a } 
think so still. || prepare the meals, and keep off the wolves ; the others hunted. i 
After I had passed ten or twelve days with Bill Smithers, I | When a hunter killed a deer at a Cistance from the camp, he | 
thought it time to shift my quarters, for his house was scarce | would open it and take out the entrails; then climbing a 
large enough for his own family, and I had no idea of being | ling, he would bend it down, tie the deer to the top, and let it | 
an incumbrance to any one. I accordingly ae my bun- | spring up again, so as to suspend the carcass out of reach of | 
dle, shouldered my rifle, took a friendly leave Smithers | wolves. At night he would return to the camp, and give 
and his wife, and set out in quest of a Nimrod of the wilder, an account of his luck. The next morning early he would 
ness, one John Miller, who lived alone, nearly forty miles off, | get a herse out of the cane-brake and bring home his game. | 
and who I hoped would be well pleased to have a bunting | aoe a a een ee to cut up the carcass, while | 
jon. Hf rs hun . i; 
ne found out that one of the most important items in | Our days were thus spent in silent and lonely occupations. — 
woodcraft, ina new country, was the skill to find one’s way It was only et night that we would gather t before the | 
in the wilderness. There were no regular roads in the for- | fire, and be sociable. I was a novice, and used to listen with 
ests, but they were cut up and perplexed by paths leading in | open eyes and ears to the strange and wild stories told by 
all direction. Some of - toe were made by the cattle of the | the old hunters, and believed every thing I heard. Some of 
settlers, and were called ‘ stock-tracks,’ but others had been | their stories bordered upon the supernatural. They believed 
made by the immense droves of buffaloes which roamed about | that their rifles might be spell-bound, so as net to be able 'o 
the country from the flood, until recent times. These were | kill a buffalo, even at arm's length. This superstition they 
called buffalo-tracks, and traversed Kentucky from end to end had derived from the Indians, who often think the white hun- 
like high-ways. Traces of them may still be seen in unculti- | ters have laid a spell upon their rifles. Miller partook of this 
vated parts, or deeply worn in the rocks where they d | supersti Dpebenn heeded agtg: wh! mae KE prooke om 
the mountains. I was a young woodman, and sorely puzzled it; but it often seemed to me to be a shuffling way of account- 
to distinguish one kind of track from the other, or to make | ing for a bad shot. If a hunter grossly mi his aim, be | 
out my course through this tangled labyrinth. While thus would ask, ‘ Who shot last with this rifle ?’—and hint that be | 
perplexed, I heard a distant roaring and rushing sound; a | must have charmed it. The sure mode te disenchant the gun, | 
gloom stole over the ferest: on looking up, when I could | was to shoot a silver bullet out of it. 
catch a stray glimpse of the sky, I beheld the clouds rolled | By the opening of Spring we would generally have quanti- 
up like balls, the lower parts as black as ink. There was now | ties of bear's-meat venison salted, dried, and smoked, 
and then an explosion, like a burst of cannonry afar off, and | and numerous packs of skins. We would then make the 
the crash of a falling tree. I had heard of hurricanes in the best ef our way home from our distant bunting-grounds; 
woods, and surmised that one was at hand. It seon came | transporting our spoils, sometimes in canoes along the rivers, 
crashing in its way; the forest writhing, and twisting, and | sometimes on horse-back over land, ard our return would 
groaning before it. The hurricane did not extend on | often he celebrated by feasting and dancing, in true back- 
either side, but in a manner ploughed a furrow through the | woods style. I have given you some idea of our bunting; _ 
woodland ; snapping off or up-rootung trees that had stood for | let me now give youa sketch of our frolicking. 
centuries, and filling the air with whirling branches. Iwas It was on our return from a winter's hunting in the neigh- | 
directly in its course, asd took my stand behind an im- | borhood of Green River, when we received notice that there | 
mense poplar, six feet in diameter. It bore for a time the full i was to be a grand frolic at Bob Mosely's, to greet the hunters. 
fury of the blast, but at length began to yield. Seeing it | This Bob Mosely was a prime fellow throughout the country. 
falling, I nimbly round the trunk like a squirrel. | He was an indifferent hunter, it is uur, and rather lazy, to | 


Down it went, bearing down another tree with it. I crept boot ; but then he could play the fiddle, and that was enough | 











about three o’cleck in the afternoon, there 








Mosel . 
advanced, and sitting up half the night before the || boerd rot Set Save were ceseusslod oii Be young bean 
s 
in 


| : y 

— of this kind lasted | flowing a om the admiration of every body. The girls 
uring which we laid up our | were mustly in doe-skin dresses ; for there was no spi 

for centuries. There were beautiful prairies, too, diversified | stock of summer provisions. We shified our bunting-camps, | and wéaving as yet in the ey any need of it. 


I was 
what of a judge, having seen fashions at Richmond. We hai 
a bearty dinner, and a merry one ; for there was Jemmy Kie| 
famous for raccoen hunting. and Bob Tarleton, and Wesley 

, and Joe Taylor, and several other prime fellows for 
a frolic, that made al ring again, and laughed, that you migh; 
have heard them a mile. 

After dinner we began dancing, and were bard at it when, 
was & new arnval 
—the two daughters of old Simon Schultz ; two ladies 
that affected fashion and late hours. Their arrival had nears] 

an end to all our mereiment. I must go a litte round 
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traveler who had lost aloo the 
. He accordingly followed it up until be 
unlucky peddier, with two or three -horees, 
who had been bewildered among the cattle-tracks, and bad 
wandered for two or three days among woods and canebrakes 
until he was almost famished. 

Old Schuitz brought him to his house, fed him on venisos, 
bear’s meat and hominy, and at the end of a week put him in 

me condition. The ler could not sficenly exp 

thankfulness, and when about to depart inquired what 
had to pay. Old Schultz stepped back with surprise. “ Strn- 
ger,” he, “ you have been welcome under my roof. | 're 
given you nothing but wild meat and homimy, because | bad 
no better, but have been glad of youreompany. You are ve: 
come to stay as long us you please ; but by zounds ! if any oe 
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offers to pay Simon Schultz for food, he affronts him!” %& 


saying he walked out in a huff. 

The peddler admired the hospitality of bis host, but could 
not reconcile it to his conscience to go away without making 
some recompense. There were honest Simon's two davgb- 
ters, two strapping, red-haired girls. He opened his packs 
and displayed riches before them of which they had no cor 
ception ; for in those days there were ro country stores in 
those parts, with their artificial finery and trinketry, and this 
was the first peddler that had wandered into thet part of the 
wilderness The girls were for atime completely dazzled, 
and knew not what to choose; but what caught their eyes 
most were two looking-glasses, about the size of a dollar, set 
in gilt tin. They had never seen the like before, having wed 
no other mirror than a pail of water. The pedlar presented 










under the trunk as 2 shelter, and was protected from other to make him of consequence. There was no other man within | them these jewels without the least hesitation; nay, he gal- 
trees which fell around me, but was sore all over, from the | a hundred miles that could play the fiddle, so there was no! lantly threw round their necks red ribbands, almost as fire 
twigs and branches driven against me by the blast. | having a regular frolic without Bob Mosely. The hunters, | as the glasses themselves. This done, he took his depart, 
This was the only incident of consequence that occurred on | therefore, were always ready to give him a share of their} leaving them as much astonished as two princesses in a fairy 
my way to John Miller’s, where I arrived on the following | game in exchange for his music, and Bob wes always ready! tale that have reccived a magic gift from an enchanter. 
day, and was received by the veteran with the reugh kindness | to get up a carousal, whenever there was a party returning | It was with these looking-glasses hung round their necks as 
of a backwoodsman. He was a gray-haired man, bafdy and | from a hunting expedition. The present frolic was to take lockets by red ribbands that old Schultz's daughters made 
weather beaten, with a blue wart, like a great bead, over one | place at Bob Mosely's own house, which was on the Pigeon their appearance, at three o'cleck it the afternoon, at the 
ee, Cees - cages ciinennd wee cee —— | — wha a Joo is a branch of Rough Creek, i at Bob Mosely's, on the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the 
iller. e in pa rom earliest | which is a branc! ireen River. uddy. 
ments, and had signalized bimself in the hard conflicts with | Every body was agog for the revel at Bob Mosely’s: and} By ‘he powers, but it was an event! Such a thing bed 
the Indians, which gained Kentucky the appellation of ‘the as all the fashion of the neighborhood was to be there, [ never before been seen in Kentucky. Bob Tarleton, » strep 
Bloody Ground.’ In one of these fights he had had an arm | though I must brush up for the occasion. My leather hunt- ping fellow, with a head hke achestnut-burr and a look like * 
broken ; in another he had narrowly escaped, when hotly pur- || ing-dress, which was the only one had, was somewhat tbe r in an apple orehard, stepped up, caught bold of the look- 
sued, by jumping from a precipice thirty feet high intoa river. worse for wear, it is true, and considerably ja d with | ing-gless of one of the girls, and, gazing at it for a moment, 
Miller willingly received me into his house as an inmate, blood and grease ; but [ was up to hunting caliliiicaes. Get.‘ cried out: “Joe Tayler, come here! come here ! L'il be 
ay ods with the iden of making o hunter of mo. | ting into a periogue, 1 paddled off to « part of the Green | darned if Patty Schultz aint got a locket that you can te 
is dwelling was a small !og-house, with a loft or garret of River w there was sand and clay, that might serve for | your face in as clear as in a spring of water !”” 
a $, 8o that there was ample room for both of us. Under | seap; then taking off my dress,I scrubbed and scoured it, until | In a twinkling all the young hunters gathered round old 
~ saree I soon made a tolerable proficiency in hunting. | [ thought it looked very well. I then put it on the end of a | Schulta’s daughters. 1, who knew what looking-giasses Were, 
y first exploit, of any consequence, was killing a bear. I | stick, and hung it out of the periogue to dry, while I stretched did not budge. Some of the girls who sat near me were ¢x- 
was — ~- ~ a y with — brothers, when we came | myself very comfortably on the bank of the river. Un- cessively mortified at finding themselves thus desered. I 
a ie, in a wood, where there was an un- | luckily a flaw struck the and tipped over the stick: heard Peggy Pugh say to Sally Pigman, “ Goodness knows. 
grow’ ee and grape-vines. He was scrambling down went my dress to the bottom of the river, ang I never | it's well Schults's daughters is got them things round their 
Aaa poy shot him through the breast : he fell to the | saw it more. Here was I, left almost in a state of nature. I | necks, for it's the first time the young mien crowded round 
. ter Pf wemny ep 4 The brothers sent in thei: dog, managed to make a kind of Robison Crusoe garb of un- | them !” 
sei r 4 ao throat. Bruin raised one erm, | dressed skins, with the hair on, which enabled me to get I saw immediately the danger of the case. We were * 
“se ia = his ribs. One yell, and home with decency; but m dream of gayety and fashion , small community, could not afford to be split up by feuds. 
on, 5 on’t know w won fen dont, Bn ans av was at an end; for how [ think of figuring in high life | So I stepped up to the girls and whispered to them : “ Polly, 
oe ep a cried like children at the Pigeon Roost equipped like a mere Orson? said I, “those lockets are powerful fine, and become you 
~~ a, et they were mere rough hunts- Old Miller, who really began to take some pride in me, was | ef but do n't consider that the country is not 
as untamable as Indians: but they || confounded when he understood that I did net intend to go to || ad enough in these yiarts fer such things. You il 
fine fellows. Bob Mosely’s; bat when I told him my misfortune, and that understand these matters. but these don't. Fine 
I had no drese—* By the powers, but you shall £0, and you | things like these may do very well in the settlements, but 
who lived withi tte aft ! | Shall be the best dressed and the best mounted lad there!” | they wont answer at the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the Muddy.— 
fenalilp eo - * hohe : ay Shay provers. He immediately set to work to cut out and make up a| You had better lay them ande for the present, or we shall 
aa They 7. — Miller, “ wasa pr among huating-obirt of dressed deer-skin, gaily fringed at the shoul- || bave no peace.” 
pmertie Sae ty cgust, legate os sieves ders, with loggine of the same, fringed ptoheel. He|| Polly and her sister luckily saw their error. They took 
mphcity ndians, ( as made me a rakish raccoen-cap, with a flaunting tail to off the lockets, Inid them aside, and barmeny was restored ; 
. it, mounted me on his best horse; and I ma » without otherwise I verily believe there would have been an ¢nd 
vanity, that I was one of the smartest fellows that figured on || of our community. Indeed, notwithstanding the grest 
that occasion at the Pigeon-Roost Fork of the Muddy. rifice they made on this occasion, | de not think that old 
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Schulte’s daughters were ever much liked afterward among 


the young women. 


This was the first time that looking-glasses were ever seen 


in the Green River part of Kentucky. (To be continued.) 





For the New-Yorker. 
JOY TO THE BRIDE! 
Jor to the Bride! She hath pledged her 
At the shrine where her heart hath bowed, 
She has givén the faith of that stainless hand 
To the heart where affection glowed ; 
And they need not scoff at the name of Love, 
Nor frown on its offered flowers, 
For the sun that lights up the world above, 
I have seen it smile on ours. 


Joy to the Bride! The heartless 
May frown from their giddy hight; 

While the soul looks on to its cynosure, 
They can never dim its light: 

When the world’s dark hand is raised in wrath 
O’er the loved one at her side. 

Oh! who should smile on his darkened path 
But her he hath called his Bride? 


Joy to the Bride! This scowling 
That the world sometime puts on, 

Ha! flows it not for a better thing 
That a better hand hath done ? 

And I would not have them tears, all tears 
That arise to grect this day ; 

There are cares gh in the coming years— 
Let the joy flow while it may! 


Joy to the Bride! In this goblet 
I'll pledge her a welcome yet ; 
And I swear, by Him who has placed us here, 
'T is the first my lips shall wet!— 
Health, life and joy in the kindred spheres 
To the loved one at her side, 
And the brightest hue that the heaven wears 
To her he has called his Bride ! 
Middletewn, N. J. Heway Moaronp. 


From the New Monthly for July. 


THE SHABBY-GENTEEL FAMILY. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
Sotems as the Delphian I address the reader, because on 
a subject as weighty as any that éver claimed a response from 
the tenant of the tripod. Young man in lodgings, or connec- 
tions of a young man in lodgings, whether father, mother, 
sister, or lover, never live, or countenance your own flesh and 
blood, or any other flesh and blood, for which you have the 
slightest respect, living in the house of a shabby-gentcel land- 
iady—if you feel particularly anxious to make two hundreda 
r go as far as onc, the best advice I can give you is to go 
no farther in this revelation, or if you do, to act exactly in the 
teeth of the ‘canons’ here to be laid down. 
We speak in the confidence of i 
subject—we offer a valuable bod 
truth—not the empty, exsicca 











knowledge ef the 
of every-day, serviceable 
skeletons of abstract max- 


resulting from the ridiculous prejudice, that common labor is 
adisgrace. They want the philosophy which shall assure 
them that any condition of Jife is honorable, which shall per 
mit them to be independent, and preserve them from dishonor. 
From this want, their life is one tissue of bootless expedients, 
vain regrets, and cutting mortifications. ‘ The people who 
have feen better days’ are engaged in a constant struggle to 
conceal from the world, the fact of their having fallen upon 
worse. They do not succeed in the effort, but draw upon 


us to estimate them according to their former drawiug-ruom 
calibre, plus the poetry of their present garret. 
so fs 


Divesting our judgements of all arist ic 





| pusaling poverty. We make full allowance for the difficulty 
| of complying with drudging offices, after long habit of indul- 
| gence and luxury: the painful change from commanding to 
|| serving, is an evil not of imagination alone, it is real, and at 
|| the first start almost inpresinite, It requires an ordeal 
| sumilar to learning a trade; an appremiceship to difficulties 
|| must be gone through before the sufferer can set up as a beg-| 
gar on his or her own account. But this point conceded, it is 
|| Clear that a'] the other difficulties are of false pride, generated 
|| by a vicious education. The daughters of a country curate, 
or of acaptain with nought but his pay to depend on, are 
|| brought up to consider a humble condition as far away from 
them, as are the daughters of the wealthiest peer in the land, 
| never being taught tv contemplate the possibility of poverty 
|| being one day a part of their experience. Like an ill-broken 
| horse, who in flying from some harmless but unfamiliar object, 
| will rush down a ravine and break his neck, so they will fre- 
i quently, when lef: to depend upon the.aselves, escape from the 
‘| small evil (in comparison,) by the road of ruin and disgrace. 
| By not being taught to regard life as a campaign, they not 
| only lose the smailer good in a less desirable position, to that 
i they are forced from, but by vain struggling after lost advan- 
|| tages, they ensure a large amount of extraneous evil, not by 
|| any means concomitant to their bumbler condition. 
| Thus reflected we, as sighingly we sat at our window one 
| moonlight night, after a long conference with our landlady, a 
| clean, preciee, and proud old lady, tall, bony, sallow and talk- 
] ative (if you would only let her harp on her retrospects, as 
}} well as ber prospects ;) with little flaxen curls encircling her 
brow, coming about an inch beneath her prim cap border, and | 
}an old bombazine gown which seemed of that desirable, al- 
| though somewhat scarce quality, everiasting—thus reflected | 
we on the departure of the old lady, who had been taking our 
opinion, upon a very complicated case, of and concerning hér 
daughter Betsey. 
Although only a single young gentleman lodger, occupying | 
the old lady's first fluor, we had insensibly come to be regarded 
throughout the house as the domestic or family Paley ; and no’ 
project. from damning the hopes of the presumptuous buteher, 
|.who might have deluded himself into the belief, that he was 
the equal of a very plain, penniless, and commonly educated | 
oung lady, to discharging a maid-servant, ever passed into a 








| 





ims—but these skeletons informed with the flesh and blsod of | law an the parlor, until it had been submitted to the supervision 


powerful facts, striking conviction into the heart ef every man 


who has suffered in his tea-caddy, or quietly endured diurnal 


detachments from his fresh butter. : 
We have no malice against shabby-gentee! people asa class; 


| of the first-floor. We were the more incensed, then, on the 

| particular evening we name, in finding that sundry arguments | 

|| we addressed to our old lady, cogent and convincing as they 
| were, would have been quite as well bestowed upon the bronze | 





on the contrary, we turn thought inward; and believe we find | head of Shakspeare, resting on our mantel-prece—and seeing | 
much more of pity than of hatred for these poor ceatures in | clearly that, effuscated as our old lady's head was with the! 
our hearts,—yet with this cautious reservation, we must say | fumes of pernicious gentility, we should never convince her 
we never pass an elderly female in black, her brow encircled | that she was a very inconsiderable person, and that the world 
with widow’s-weeds, her garments worn down toa thread-bare | never thought any thing about her ; or that when boys could 
texture, yet clean withal, with a noli me tangere expression | not be made gentlemen, it would be upon the whole prefera- 
of pride upon the pale face—we never pass, we say, sucha || ble that they should be put to honest trades, rather than al- | 
figure as this, without mingled sensations of sympathy and | low them to tramp about, beating up every friend, near or | 
terror. We have lived on the first floors of houses kept by || remote, who can be su: to have such a thing as a sove-| 
such characters as this, and that, for some years oy | reign about him, or that when girls possess but a dim chance | 
therefore we ought to be able to say something about the sub || of ever becoming gantlewomen, it is prudent policy to save 
ject of ‘ shabby-genteel people.’ || their inexperience frem error, and their purity from corrup- |) 


Few pies of those who have had no dealings with the | tion, by getting tradesmen furthem, if we can; seeing that we | 
class which forms the subject of this paper, but feel a deep | could not prevail on the unmanageable old creature to run || 


and painful interest in,the people who, from being plunged || along with us in these conceits,—we threw ourself upon the | 


suddenly into poverty from the hights of affluence, are su chair, bathed our chafed spirits in the seft and subduing | 
posed to feel much more acutely than the sturdy miserables in | sweetness of the moonlight, and insensibly threw out the | 
teel people as a class. | 


wh: m long use, it is presumed, hath brod a habit of starving | above general reflections on shabby-gen 

with something like relish and self-pessession. This ultra- | We were indignant—infatuated fool that she was; scarcely 

romaatic feeling considerably weakened as we acquire | able to make the two enda meet,—even with the surreptitious 

& more intimate acquaintance with \ charac- | aids drawn from the first floor to the ground floor, yet giving 

ter ;—we find many more contemptible than admirable pecu- | herself all the airs of a dowager peeress—we were indignant 

liarities about it, and as we find, we at length come to treat it that our advice and remonstrances were as the idle winds, 

sccerdingly. munkr se whieh she not; but what was itall about? Bouy 

The ‘ people who have seen * are a very numer. || had early in the evening gone to take heme some 

ous body in every civilized society. Specimens are to be found || (for they took in needlework from a wholesale house, awful 

in city, town, and village, and in every strest or lane Snag alindan. jt seen eee 
yin Scotland, or Ireland these [, in my prudent fears, had often anticipated, and made 





———— 
for a different policy, to that my old widow had always so ob- 
stinately persevered in. All was fruitiess—and as I deter- 
|| mined to sit up until the girl came home—I turned away from 
|| my moonlight musings, took my writing-desk, and determined 
| to expend the moral electricity, which had been generated 
|| withia me, by passing it out upon paper. * We will write the 
| account ef this family,’ said we, resolutely nibbing our pen; 
| the individual case will comprise the class, and alee 
| which shall, perhaps, make other families tack about, at pre- 





| 





themselves the contempt of others, by first seeming to coniemn || sent undesignedly drifting in the same direction. 
dhomnssbese i foe ts ano canpent the wach fo cheage share sed to || Salo thew’ ha din 
agree with us, viz., in the price at which we assess our own | Hawkey, she had buried her husband, who had been a captain 
characters. They think themselves entitled to become the / in the something —th regiment of fvot; Mrs. H. had no pen- 
spoiled children of society—they would be petted and made | 
much of—they come before us in all the romance of by-gone | five daughters, and three sons, all | 
lory—they have in past time adorned a very different sphere | their daily bread; so that Mrs. Hawkey, if mathematically 
tom that which they now struggle io—in short, they call upon | inclined, had we to work, which had puzzled many 
similarly situated, viz., to keep up the dignity of a captain's 


A litle before the time I went to live in the house of Mrs. 


sion, no interest; but she had ay youu @ year annuity, 
ing to said annuity for 


| family, upon an income scarcely sufficient to maintain the 
, we have 
no difficulty in ut once, to a certain extent, providing fur a | 
| fallen family, in its new, and perhaps for a time somewhat | 


state of a journeyman scavenger. 

I bad been to the same school as the eldest son, who having 
| been a very compliant fag of mine, being considerably my 
| junior, was in the habit of enjoying friendly nods of recogni- 

tion from me, as afterwards | occasionally met him about the 
town. Upon one occasion we fell into conversation. He was 


| as communicative as early chums usually are; acquainted me 


with his own hopes, his mother’s wants; he told me that he 
bad five sisters (three grown up, and very pretty,) and that 
his mother bad a first floor to let. I always loved the society 

| of the distracting, yet seothing dears, and [ peculiarly affected 
first fleors; I walked home with my informant, inspected the 
floor, which was a very delightful one, and the sisters, whom 
the brother had not exaggerated ; gave my then-landlord notice 
of locomotion, and by the beginning of the next quarter was 
an inmate of the Hawkey’s establishment. 

I went there under peculiar advantages, for being considered 
an authority in all matters which required the exercise of great 
sagacity,—my fame had me—my biography, as bound 
up with that of their eldest hope, had been over and over 
again retailed ; my peculiar dignity as a faggor had been pro- 
perly dwelt upor, as something between that of a gentleman- 
master, and a privileged pupil; the number of slaps on the 
head which I had delivered to my young friend, were all 
properly stated, together with the expressed or assumed rea- 
sons of such delivery. These revelations having introduced 
mé as a person of some consequence, it would, of course, have 
been my own fault or feebleness, if I had not improved such 
@ start. 

It is @ very pleasant thing to bear of, or read about, living 
in a house where there are three beautiful girls, just at that 
most delicious age whea the blossoms of youth are breaking 
into the fruit of womanhoed ; nothing pleasanter that J ever 
heard of, or read about; nothing more painful or annoying 


| that I ever experienced. No object in nature is a man more 


apt to refine upon, than a young woman. It is a matter of 
association—we see a fair and smiling face, composed of a 
brow which seems the natural seat of dignity—eyes that in 
their dark and pewerful beauty, can only give forth the eman- 
ations of the richest and purest mind, cheeks all wreathed in 
dimples, and clear as the rose, lips like those, old rogue Ovid 
describes ; 
*Oscula que net est vidisee satis ;’ 

a cloud of curls gamboling down the ivory neck, as if wan- 
toning in thrice happiness—we see such a face as this, and then 
in the activity of a deceitful imagination, give her mental at- 
tributes to correspond, and are only undeceived, when upon 
returning home unexpectedly some evening, we see the pret- 
tiest of the lot running away from our room, with one of our 
largest pots of marmalade, and a whole neat's-tengue. 

Oh! that the owners of such pretty faces should be pilfer- 
ers. Qh! that our glorious dreams of human perfection 
should be digsipated by abstracted pots of paltry marmalade— 
alas! that the poetry of life should be carried away with a 
neat’s-tongue,—the reader must remember the account of the 


| interesting young ladies who were taken up for stealing in a 


bazaar, and if he do, he can also call to mind how he felt on 
the occasion ; how he would sooner it had been his own father, 
at any rate, Ais uncle, than that it should have been a young 
lady; but alas! the degree of difference, between appear- 
ances, and realities, becumes forced upon us, and the poetry 
of our early picture-making, will seon develope itself, in the 
matter-of-factness of mature knowledge. . 
In less than three months’ eccupation of Mrs. Hawkey’s 
first floor, my buoyancy had turned to seriousness ; wreathed 
smiles, and gentle overtures to conversational dalliance, in 
softest voices fell upoa me as ineffectual as pepgun pellets om 
the hide of the elephant; my heart, which had been as prone 
to melt as butter in the dog-days, was grown to the consis- 
tency of -iron ; like Othello, I might have strack it, 
and it would have hurt my hand. The fact is, my coals were 
going as fast as if I had undertaken to roast bullocks for the 
surrounding neighborheod ; my candies Mrs. Hawkey always 
seemed to think better than own; my soap washed the 
faces and hands of the whole family; one pair of my boots in 
her house, absorbed as much lacking as half a dozen pair 
hed ever done before in any other house ; never could I leave 
my tea or open, but wofully bed I to rue my 





They are worth studying, as an illuetration of the misery | this particular oceasion a peg, on which to hang a proposition, 


negligence ; my best tea-service was used by my lendiday when 
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she had company, without permission asked, and broken with- i 
out payment vendored or apology made ; so at length I began | 
to wriggle at this treatment, in reality, not so much at the | 
sense of the intrinsic loss, as annoyed that the family, one | 
and all, sheuld look upon me as an animated mine, to be werk- 

ed, so long as I was worth the labor. I became savege at || 
being thus victimized, and the man who dors not grow savage | 
at victimization is an inert, unsentient booby, who would look || 
amiable at the very moment a boa-constrictor was sucking | 
him down in the lump. For my part, I think the one process 

just as pleasant as the other. 

I was a hard student at that time,—Bracton, Blackstone, | 
and Coke, as business reading,—sturdy and clear-headed old | 
Tommy Hobbes, Bacen, and Locke, universal Will Shak- | 
speare, &c. &c., these were after all my boon companiens— | 
take these away, and where they go I fellow ; but whilst they |! 
were left to me—and to do my fair friends below stairs 
justice, I never caught them in the ‘manor’ ef meddling with | 
them ; whilst they were left to me, small mattcrs of creature 
comfort, would not drive me out of a house; besides, I had | 
sensibility enough te reflect that the poor woman was a widow, 
sense enough to know that tidowsiconsider,tirtute conditionis, 
that they have a right to levy a property-tax on the world, and - 
lastly, my philanthropy told me, that by continuing in the 
house, I might avert much misery, otherwise likely to come to 
the habitants thereof. 

Still I kept very much to myself—assumed a mysterious and 
oracular manner—was called proud and didn’t care for it; 
in moral strictness, Cato the Censor, was 2 fool to me. 
young ladies began to treat me with respect, the old one with | 
something like reverence, and at the end of four months, after 
my first arrival among them, a modest and timerous knock at | 
my door, roused me from my morning's reading: the invita- 
tion of ‘ come in,’ caused the door te open, and my prim old 
landiady stood before me. 

“ Very sorry to disturb, of course;” hoped she did not} 
interrupt me in any thing very particular ; could she choose 
a more convenient time, as she wished for a few minutes’ | 
conversation with me about her eldest boy, &. &e. 

“ No particular disturbance, pray be seated.”” And these 
mutualities having marshaled the way, in half a minute Mrs. 
Hawkey is seated on one side of the fire clearing her throat | 
for a long talk, myself settled down im my easy chair, like a 
chancellor, for a long listen. 

“You must be aware, sir, that we are not quife so affluent 
as we once were, and as I have a large family, and Edward is 
a great boy, I thought you would not think it rude, if I were 
te ask your opinion, as to what we had better do with him. 
His family good, sir, and his education you know; Latin, 
Greek, and—” 

“‘Oh, never mind the Latin and Greek, Mrs. Hawkey—I 
dare say Edward has succeeded in forgetting all that, and 
learning something else, that may be mere useful to him,— 
what you had better do with him is a question I should not 
like to answer, until I ask another. What do you propose 
to do with him? 

“‘ Why, sir, I only wish to live respectably ; we cannot ex- 
pect great things now, so any thing, which would take him off 
our hands, would be very grateful te us; his poor father little 
thought (fumbling in the old bombazine pocket-hole for the 
eambric,) his poor father—’’ i 

(To myself,) “ Murder! wher this old woman's grief 
travels by iage, it never in less than an hour 
and a half; so (aloud) don’t be melancholy Mrs. Hawkey— 
pray den’t !—here take a little cordial—there now, I see you 
are better ; you should net encourage these sad reminiscences ; 
they would soon make an ordinary face quite plain, and they 
= ete a handsome one.” 

“Oh! Mr. Pipps, yea are always so polite,” smiling 
through her tears, and playing the trumpet in her pocket- 
handkerchief, to conceal her cenfusion of pleasure, at what 
she thought my iment. 

Cursed vanity of the sex! what had I said? a simple, gen- 

ition, that “ the indulgence in sad reminiscences 
would soon make an erdinary face quite plain, and do no good 
to a handsome one ;” a woman's vanity, is such a ‘ /ong-armed 
propensity,’ that it wae ae her reduce into pos- 
session, a strong pi genera! , if it were even a 
theusand miles of b 

( Rising.) “ Well, Mrs. Hawkey, I have to dress fur an 
appointment, and before I return, I will make all the inquiry 
I can for something suitable for your son,” —( walking towards 
my Stee Aaa i 

rs. Hawkey arose to depart ; energetically thanked me, | 
seemed little at my abrupt termination of the inter- 
view, for she had effected the object of her visit, ‘ the promise | 
of’ my interference on behalf of her ied, and | 
—— i| 
walked out—ealled upon several of tradesmen, to in- 
quire whether they felt disposed ouhooncnsendtentieaesl 
lad, for whose character I thought I could vouch, for un ap- 
ree Mr. Firkin, a respectable 


him, with subsequem Perspective, as the worth of the 
} €ung cheesemonger should deve: itself. 
Delighted with 


out any premium on to the railroad, upon which, if he took 
cere what he was about, he might comfortably roll into the 
Mansion-house, as chief magistrate of this mighty city: the 
boy seemed not displeased with my announcement, and walk- 
ed off to acquaint his mother of my wish to see her. I bad 
strictly enjoined him to sey nothing to her about my agecess, 
as my appetite was sharpened for beholding the flash of je? 
that would break upen her countenance, as she heard of 
good fortune. 

Jadge of the blankness of spirit I felt, and doubtless looked, 
when upon conveying the news, I saw no smile overspread the 
face, no tears of joy fill the eyes, heard no expression of satis- 
faction, or protestations of gratitude. On the contrary, that 
peculiar exhibition of countenance that shows consciousness 
of a thing having been done to please, but which has failed 
in hitting the desire of the party intended to be benefited; the 
mixed and struggling expression, consequent on the know- 
ledge that we ought to look grateful, although we do not feel 
so; a slight flush of coler came to her face, she hesitated in 
peculiar tribulatiomof spirit. 

I looked surprised of course, although I half suspected the 
cause of her confusion. 

She hastened to explain. It was true they were far from 


_rich; (poor souls, they only sat down to one regular dinner 


in the week—Sunday )— they were far from rich, but they had 
always been accustemed to a certain sort of state, beneath 
which they did not wish to go; still she felt quite sure for Aer 
part, notwithstanding this consideration, she should have no 


The | personal objection to Edward being a cheesemonger (her 


countenance looked the consciousness of the lie the tongue 
was uttering); she believed no character more worthy of 
respect than a reputable tradesman: but she believed that 
poor Hawkey (again fishing for the cambric, in the abyss of 
the bombazine pocket-hole), she believed poor Hawkey if 
alive would be quite opposed to the arrangement, that ai 
it had pleased God to take him, she felt bound to respect his 
—too, roo, too, roo—blowing her grief through her nose into 
the folds of the aforesaid cambric; a foolish opposition she 
hetipcall, eb enh epchweneeced bar velen=-anl one perhaps 
springing out of a silly prejudice—for as she said before, what 
could be more reputable than a sterling tradesman? but still 
as she said before about poor Hawkey—too, roo, too, roo, 
too, roo. ' 

Now here was a ty bit of genteel insanity—present 
provision, and pe move Mom for her son, spurned by the 


| mother, who was little better than starving, and all because 


the proposed duty was conversant about cheese. The poor 
defunct captain, too, prematurely resurrectionized, to stand 
putative father two a bit of pride, the mother is determined to 
swear to him—although during his life many had heard him 
curse kis progenitors, for not having set him up in business 
as a substantial chimney-sweep, with a competent capital of 
soot-bags and sweepers, rather than have thrown him out to 
those dread(ul curs, pride, poverty and duns; alias, in com- 
mon parlance, placed him in HIS MAJESTY’S SEKVICE. 
Argument was useless; remonstrance she would have 
deemed impertinent; and almost regretting that in such cases 
as this, where people were so obstinutely yet blindly bent on 
a suicide of their childrens’ interest, tliat the chancellor had 
not the power of taking the latter under his protection, we 


|, saw that there was no help for it, but suffering her to be en- 


lightened by experience. As composed a3 an American In- 
dian we sat down, expecting the result of this fatal pri 

The breaking up of the family took place, sooner than I could 
have expected—miseties pressed upon it with a rapidity so 


poppies. "lt is to be hoped that the capacity of the mother 
to trace ct uents to causes was no greater, retrospectively, 
then, welts her power of shaping results,—for jf i, 
were, what musi be her misery when the dawning of renso», 
can only awaken the most poi t and ineffectual regret ? 

Although it is a commonly received adage that experience 
will make even fools wise, it will be found in a majerity of 
cases that even that hard schoolmaster can effect little with 
such scholars. As Gibbon has said of education, 80 may we 
assert of experience, which is the same thing, it can seldom 
be very profitable, except in those happy dispositions where 
it is almost superfluous. 

So proved it in this case. Deeply imbued with the mono. 
maniacal! passion for gentility, both mother, and the daughters 
determinedly resisted the civilities ef Pick fig, the grocer, wher, 
he came to propose for Maria, the eldest. Whatever I could 
urge, either of reason or precedent, was advanced and over. 
ruled. Unfortunately Pickfig was only in a moderate way. 
The girl, as well as the dignified old woman, revoled at the 
notion of a branch of the Hawkeys being allied to a setai! 
tradesman. Had the unfortunate man of sweets but possessed 
a long single file of shopmen, working in a row behind the 
counter, in putting up packages, there is no venturing to say 
| what might have been the degree of the young lady's conde. 
| scensiun ; but it was evident to any habitual visitant at the 
shop, that Pickfig himself was almost a fixture behind bis 
| Own Counter, with po assistant but a small boy, to run to cus- 
tomers’ homes, with parcels packed in a wicker basket. 

From the suspicious appearance of the little dipgy dark 
| parlor behind the shop, which to the searching eye of Mix 
| Maria, seemed exclusively intended as a sort of den to retrea: 
|| to, in the intervals between the entry of the different custom- 
| ers, her forecasting mind.was naturally conducted to the cov- 
| clusion that any wife of Mr. Pickfig would soon be require 
| to be his helpmate, and waste her genteel sweetness behinds 
| mahogany counter, in making up pounds of sevenpenny-bai- 
i y sugar, or sprinkling bohea through the fair fingers of 
| one little hand, to get the precise balance, in a pair of 
scales, suspended in the other. The very idea of the thine 
was anemetic. The unfortunate grocer received his mitfimy; 
! from the mother in form, endorsed by the daughter herse'f, » 
| that he might feel perfectly satisfied ; and balked in his hopes 
| he had nothing to do but to go home to his shop, and like 
|| many other men of resolution, correct the bitterness of hs 
|| disappeintment, by the sweets of his occupation. 
| Upon the same grounds was a suitor of Miss Lucy's, the 
| second daughter, refused ; when in the shape of a farinaceous- 
| looking baker, he made overtures to colonize bts bachelor's 
| home with the pretty girl, penniless as she was. These cav- 
|| alier cuttings of the trading section of the neighborhood, soon 
_ enjoyed the preper construction; not a denizen but shrugged 
|| his shoulders, and looked pity and contempt from his eyes 
! and mouth. Shunned by rich young men, and shunning the 
t poor, they moved in an insulated circle ; no man would think 
of taking home to be the mistress of his house and the mother 
of a family a doll who, being a-mass of silly pride and usurped 
pretensions, scemed only fit to loll on a sofa reading novels, 
and driving servants to death, to satisfy fancies as unsubstac- 
tial as the air. Very soon after this dismissal ‘of the ‘ man 
of flour,’ poor Lucy herself was captivated by an attorney's 
_ clerk, who played the part of Cassio in a private theatre, at 
| which she was nt, having received orders from one of 
the ‘ young ies’ of the establishment frem which they 





| 
| 
! 
} 


| drew their needlework revenue. 
great, as to defy the readiness of one’s pen to register them. | 


Ob! how elegant he looked in his hat and plumes—bis 


After this declinature by the old lady, of the epprenticing| doublet and russet boots—how symmetrical his limbs, ¢n- 


plan, the boy would be almost daily seen to issue 


after) cased but not concealed ia the richly-embroidered pantalvons ; 


breakfast, bis seedy apparel brushed so scrupulously free from and ob! how he looked at Lucy's box, and seemed to be 
speck, as to appear sull more poverty-stricken than when in Hi dying to know her; and how unfortunate the chantable young 
the disguise of a little dust; his shoes cleansed, and his shirt CTeature thought it, that she had no brother to supply the 
well concealed by a long black stock,—ihese niceties of per- |, trifling etiquette of bringing them acquainted. She was sre 
sonal preparation enhanced by a sixpenny walking eane, swung | he was dying to be iatroduced—and he, on his part having 
carelessly about in a hand incased in white Berlin,—con- || her pitying locks into their full worth, as referred 
vineed us the youth might be seen any morning in the neigh || to himself, 


uite made up his mind what part to play, 8° 
berhood of the Horse Guards, indulging in those airy visions, 


soon as he had done with that of Caasio, 


of some day insinuating himself through the many hundreds || 


already on the list, inte His Majesty's service, attaining the 
acmé of human felicity, by being covered with cochineal, and. 
called captain. Time afwr time, month after month, with. 
the same unsuccess, he represented to the secretary ihe mo-| 
ving fact that he was the son of his father ;—still no a 
ment; at length becoming dejected, he tovk to drink, when- 
ever he could get it, looked the confi: med street vagabond, | 


It will_be needless to assure those who are in any degree 
aequainted with private theatres, that from the peculiarly 
| easy manners of the ladies and gentlemen composing ‘br 

audience, as well as the * corps dramatique,’ introductions 
| are not considered so absolutely necessary, among them, #* 





ppoint-, they are held to be in general society, where perhaps back- 


wardness of polite freedom occasions the conventional custom 





still to prevail. - 
came home about twice a week, only to swear at his mother's|| As soon as the ‘ tragedy’ had concluded, Mr. Stokes Carel, 
mild and tearful remonstrances, and frighten as much out of! without any embarrasament, walked from the stage into the 
her ill-stored as she could yicid, and would then go forth | dreas box, in which Lucy wns sitting, and, commencing °” 
to resume the that could lead but to one conclusion. easy conversation with his admirer, received with gratified 
Soon as his resources upon the town increased, which they | heart the flattering critique the young iad bestowed upon his 
own fi favored her with the 


5 exhibition. In return, he 

| did he show himself; sometimes remaining away, in of|| minute biography of all the she had bees 

Eeged merits of the most wag- 
gish of the comedians, whose chief hopes of success seemed 

- to rest on smeared faces, and grotesque dressing, the minor 


bine at * Badler’s Wells, 
and wound wp with such * 
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passionate eulogium of the histrionic business, that hislistener || I answered her something, I scarcely know what; when 


could not help sharing, in some degree, his enthusiasm. 
This sort of stuff was quite sufficient to do its work with | 
the silly object it was meant to operate upon. Equally tedious 
and unprofitable would it be, to show how the attorney's clerk 
obtained such an ascendancy over the girl, as to be 
a very great ntil at length by dint of flattery he 
induced her to try her own genius on the boards. It was all 
up with her then. The first step passed,—and 
was cast aside for six-penny play books; her days consumed 
in getting nonsense by heart, and her nights in spouting it to 
vulgar blackguards, and their congenial mates. She lived 
only, in the vain dream of restoring the drama, and rivaling 
Siddons. At length, for practice, she eloped with the ¢lerk, 
in order to make & pee es ae the provincial 
barns, prelimi to rending hearts of a i 
aieaine ond abhoagh people may think that br agllinons 
girl, her corruption came toe easily to be consisyent—such 


people do not reflect on the weakness of that virtue-which is || willing collaterals, who do that from pride which charity would 


merely mechanical, and which therefore is only safe when out 


of temptation,—they do not censider that that virtae alone | 


is of any worth which consists in an unclouded view of the 
field of morality. 


Although she perhaps thought little of her poet mother, 
and felt disgust at her menetoneus home, when, im the first 
heat of her genius, she broke away from its it is 


she took me up with an almost fie 
| made a mistake—men are wolves, tigers, savage devils ; they 
have taken from me my best, my dearest, my last—I ‘li have 
no mercy—lI ‘Il kili—I '\l""—she raised her hands to her brow, 


time dead to her woes. 

I pain at the recollection. Let me draw the curtain on an 
object too sacred in her sorrows for common remark, too ab- 
jectly miserable for common consolation. She is fallen. If 
she had not the 
have the resi endurance to bear it. She gives up the | 
house as soon as the landlord will take it off her hands, and | 
it will present to me far too many melancholy associations for | 
me to be able to continue in it. | 

The poor old lady goes down to spend the short remains of 
her life at a relation’s in the country; the younger children 
are quartered as all younger children are in such cases, on un- | 


| in vain plead for; and the worst circumstance of all is, that 
Mrs. Hawkey, in referring back to her own sorrows, taxes 
ban ne ee yy tions, and is as blind as ever 
| to t ve in @ great measure been produced || 
by herself. * . * . * * 

Two or three years ran away. New objects and applice- | 
tion to business had almost obliterated the impressions faintly 





very certain she felt yearningly enough for beth, ere her ex- 
pedilon ball enmeare aaa. Romaatic as she was, she had | 
foed enough for the feeling, and to spare. Mederation of | 
diet to satisfy the most sentimental,—variety of lodging, as 

great as the most enthusiastic lover of the picturesque could | 
sigh for,—a wardrobe not foolishly redundant, scope of histri- 
onic business, sufficient to tax the powers of the most versati e, | 
nad engaged as her husband was in his own studies, she had 

full time on her hands, to satisfactorily establish for herself, | 
and from her own experiences, the true distinction between 

romance and reality. Ashamed to return to her home, she | 
continued at this tinseled slavery, until, as we suppesed, 


given above, when a chance meeting with poor Betsey revived 
| them with full force. I took out the memoranda from my || 
| portfolio, ran over the incidents—see nothing to expunge or 





| 
ree energy—“ Yes, yes, I | Clapa's 


wer to avoid misfortune, may she at least | with his own Catholic hands two 
| fruit they furnish to his heretical descendants. 


| he 


aad woearl and here Toni, a noble thane, led Gytha, 
auteous daughter, to the altar; and here stands, 
facing the Thames on the south-west corner, @ silent monu- 
ment of folly and crueity; the Lollard’s Tewer, the prison- 
house of the followers of Wickliffe. Among the existing 


and, falling back in a fit of insensibility, became for a short | ap ape ote les and rings in the wall, to which the victims 


were chained, before being brought to the stake. One beau- 
tiful niche you see, between the windows in the third story, 
used to contain a statue of Saint Thomas i Becket. What 
hes become of it? In the garden, Cardinal Pole planted 
-trees, which are cele- 
white and delicious 
They are 
above fifty feet high, and cover a surface of forty feet in 
diameter. In the great Gothic wall, which is ninety-three 
feet by thirty-eight, and fifty high, and carved with a profusion 
of images, there is a mitre between four negroes’ heads ; and 
the crest of the Archbishop is the head of a negro crowned. 
What is the reason ecclesiastical and also ladies’ arms of now 
a-days have no crests? Among the distinguished tenants of 
this red ou must not forget Archbishop Cranmer. Here 
, and afier three years annulled, the marriage of 

Anna Boleyn with Henry. Do you wish to see an abridged 
list of his household? A steward, treasurer, comptroller, 
garnators, clerk of the kitchen, caterer, clerk of the spicery, 
yeoman of the ewry, bakers, pantlers, yeoman of the horse, 
yeoman ushers, butlers of wine and ale, larders, squilleries, 
ushers of the ball, porters, sewers, cup-bearer, grooms of the 


brated all over the country for the 


| chamber, marshal, groom ushers, almoner, cooks, chandler, 





| alter, and have only a few words to add. © I was turning down 


butchers, master of the horse, yeomen of the wardrobe, and 


| Middle Temple-lane when the poor girl came towards me.— || harbingers. Three tables were served in the hall at the same 


| Her fine cl , her vulgar perfume of musk, and above all, 
| her carmined cheeks, told me all. I was pleased, however, 

te see that immodesty and grossness were as yet not bers.— 
| She did not recollect me, but came up as such poor creatures 

mechanically walk up to every man they see pausing in the 
jttreets. I did not speak to her. If her feelings had not be- 
| come utterly depraved, my face, calling to her remembrance 





fare and ill health must have carried her off, for her mother | old times and lost innocence, would have inflicted fruitless 


in about eighteen months after her departure ceased to hear | 
any more of her. 

This is the last great calamity (as yet known) that has | 
fallen upon this mistaken family—my pen rests at the point 
I have brought this history down to, viz., the suspense we are 
now laboring under as to what keeps Betsey out until this | 
time—one o'clock. * . * * f 

I have been dozing by snatches—and awake at the clock | 
striking two—=still no Betsey—in vain the poor mother—ever | 
and anor raises the window to look forth, as if that would 
bring her lost daughter—in vain she strains her visions through 
her tears, in the hope to catch the wave of her clothes, as 





| 


agony; if she were depraved, better for both I should con- 


tinue unknown. I heaved a sigh as I passed th the gate 
into the lane, axd slowly recovered my serenity my old 
panacea, ‘the doctrine of necessity.’ A.M. 





LONDON. 
A WALK OUT OF TOWN: BY THE ‘AMERICAN IN Panis.’ 


Tue sun peeps like a cherub over Greenwich Hill; the 
buds are bursting from their husks in Saint James’ Park; and 
the swallow repairs its nest under the eaves of the old Abbey. 





time. The Archbishop's for peers of the realm, and gentle- 
men of eminent quality; the # aaner | for chaplains and other 
| clergy and guests; and the steward’s for the other gentlemen. 
| What a pity to leave so good a kitchen, to be burnt at Oxford ! 
| A great advantage one has in England, is the convenience 
| of filling up a letter anywhere with little historic bits, without 
any other expense than that of memory. The English 
(though the assertion may seem violent) admire us as much 
| almost as themselves; but unless they write satires against 
|us, how make a book? Now of this palace I could tell you, 
if I had time, a great deal more; how Essex was imprisoned 
here; hew a Queen of England took shelter here in a cold 
, December night; how Queen Mary, tesee Cardinal Pole, paid 
a visit here at 5 o'clock, P. M. July 21, 1556, and dined here 
with the Cardinal the eighth of August the following year ; how 
Wat Tyler and his rebels plundered the palace, beheading 
Archbishop Sudbury, and drinking all his wine; dolia fero 
| referta confregerunt, hauseruntgue; how Peter the Great 





} came hither to an ordination; and how the palace was robbed 


Our rural tastes revive with this season as naturally as the | of $3000 worth of ptate: finally, how Queen Elizabeth was 


she comes down the street—in vain she bends her ear in| vegetation. We leave the town instinctively, as the bees their | entertained by Archbishop Parker; and being toasted, how 


breathless agony for every sound of footsteps, only to be still | 
more agonized on finding them as they near her, to be too) 
heavy for Betsey's; the streets became cleared of the last, 


reeling revelers—the night coaches had rumbled into their! 


rests—the steady pad of the policeman alone was heard above 
the dim silence, and desolate indeed felt the mother, now that 
the extreme improbability of hee daughter returning before 
mortiag, even if she returned at all, foréed her to fear the 
worst. ¢ © Morning came, and with it came the girls} 
pale, downeast, and with drooping lid. Her tale I cannot | 
tell, for I did not hear it; but if heart-breaking sobs, and 
prayers for forgiveness from the girl, and suvthing caresses 
and cundolements from the mother in return, are any indica- 
tions, | guess it must have been one of those erratic episodes | 
between the first stumble and q final fall; fur Betsey bad be- 
trayed too strong & hankering for the attentions of the wor- 
thier sex for her.mother to feel entirely comfortable when 
the girl was out of an evening. } 
In a few months shé left her home. A sthaJl note, which | 
the placed in her chamber for her mother, told us she could 
no longer stay. Pride was gone from the peor old creature : 
she rushed into my room, thrust the nete inte my hands, wrung 
her hands like a maniac, sunk on the sofa, and sebbed like a 
child. I read mechanically,—Impossibility of further conceal- 
ment—sense of shame—would not stay to disgrace her dear, 
dear mother—forgiveness—her own fault—no one to blame 


T let the note fall from my hand, and almost fainted by the |) 


poor eld creature's side. Consolation is a very dull, common- 
place affair in afflictions like these; I preached not resigna- 
tion, but hope—“ Betsey would not forget herself; she was, 
doubtless, married."’ The old woman shook her head, and 
wrung her hands in impatient scepticism. She pointed to the 


up in my face like a maniac, as if insanely triumphant in the | 
detection of my poor attempt to pacify her. ‘* Why, I can re- 
collect her,” continued she, in a hollow voice which startled me, 


“T can recollect when she was only this high, and she used | 


to lift her little hands as she knelt by me saying her prayers ; 
and as [ looked into her dear eyes that were 


other to so a creature but cherish and love her; but I 

Pregl ben 2 mallee tear tA ora ape 

readfully composed manner that horrified me the suspi- 

Fo hes bony reason was going—“ I made a fal mistake, 
not ” 


hive. Eng'and has a full compensation for the damps and | she rose and made a speech, thanking the Prelate for his 

vapors of winter, in the length and beauty of her summer's | hospitality, and concluded with an acknowledgment to Mrs. 

days. In July Aurora opens her eye-lids at three, and Apollo || Parker in the following complimentary manner: “ And you 
unyokes his steeds not sooner than ten ef an evening. Day —Madam I cannot call you, and Mistress I am ashamed to 

land Night, too, meet each other with gentle and ceurteous || call you, so that | know not what to call you—nevertheless, 

| approaches, and not with bluot, unceremonious obtrusions, as ! I thank you.” What would they cali Mrs. Parkernow? As 

| in our unmannerly Pennsylvania. At six, I stood upon the | the Archbishop takes rank next the royal family, his lady has 
Westminster Bridge, looking out upon the misty wilderness | #0 doubt some honorary designation. What an iafinity> 

| of houses, and the steeples and towers peering over the smoke | things a villager of Schuylkill county, coming into Britair 

| of the dim city. It is a low, squat-looking town, Westminster, || knows nothing of ! _I should be as puzzled as the Queen. 
but prettily relieved by the winding Thames, and palace gar- |) The palace contains now a fine gallery of paintings, and « 
dens, the Abbey, House of Lords and Commons, and in the |) library containing 25,000 volumes; and a library of ms. reg- 


| and with a brevity worthy 


words ‘ concealment,’ ‘ shame,” ‘ disgrace,’ and then laughed | boats. 


so innocent, and | 
looked so holy, and stroked the pretty curls through my hands || erable trees that ovérshade the palace to its 
en Sia hon, Sex was ode caus esa aneer be found to det) parish church, St, Mary's. 1 saw here in the ceme 


| grave of a woman once notoriously celebrated the 


distant prospect are old Sommerset, the Tower, Monument, 
Bank, and Gresham's Palace, where meet the antipodes on 
"Change. Hindostan, 
——‘ And thy silvers soil, Peru, 
To get themselves discounted by the Jew.’ 

The river, too, is scanned by broad uncovered bridges, alive 
with their pigmy multitudes, and covered with all sorts of 
craft, more than twelve thousand at a look; frigates, barges, 
scullers, skiffs, the grave East-India-man, moving with solemn 
gravity toward the dock, and the gilded wherry scudding 
along, beautiful as Cicopatra’s; the air love-sick with clus- 
tered ladies and their cavaliers; and a pitchy cloud of coal- 


boats, with swarms of smutty coal-heavers and sailors, float || 


with the lubberly stream, knocking against each other, or 
warp inward with the wind ; and steamers at the wharf-side 
lie fizzing, or puffing, and blustering set out upon their voya- 
ges; or, afar off, streak the heavens with their smoke.— 
 Boo-sa? Boo-sa?’ croaked a dozen of watermen, as I 
slipped from the bridge, hoarse as the ravens of the Mahonoy, 


Bat I had allowed myself a wider charter, and pur- 
, sued my journey on fyot to the south-west. 


I passed Vauxhall in its morning deshabille, smelling of the 
_ night's debauch, and bowed respectfully to the reverend Lam- 
Gothic confusion of 


beth, the dwelling of the Archbishop; 


|| istera of the “church, on a variety of subjects. The Gate- 


| House is a superb building; at the entrance is distributed to 

thirty poor of Lambeth the Archbishop's dole. It consists 
| of fifteen quarter loaves, nine stone of beef, and five shillings 
| in half pence, in three portiens, thrice a week. This dele, 
| which used to be dispensed at the gates of royalty, and of all 
| the nobility, is now confined to his grace of Canterbury. The 
| Lord Mayor—under what pretext !—cemes hither upon the 


|| annual procession in his barge, to receive also his dole ; six- 


| teen bottles of the Archbishop's prime wine. It is well his 

| grace has £60,000 a year, if it is te be doled out in this man- 

| ner. 

| I passed to the left of Battersea, where was born (and 
| died) Bolingbroke, and not far from it, Gibbon; an infidel 
| neighborhood, too-near the religious odor of Lambeth. Ina 
| quiet and romantic spot in its vicinity, Wellington and Earl 





| Winchelsea fought their litue Waterloo. Next, in a delightful 


\| plain, rose up to view Clapham and its cockney villas. The 


| traders both of London and Paris having acquired a certain 


of Negro Hill, recommending their || sum, usually procure themselves houses. and gardens in the 


|| environs of the capital, and retire; there to lead a monotonous 
\| life of gossip, reading news, going to-town and returning on 
| foot, on a nag, or in a carnage of one or two horses, accord- 
| ing to their revenue. Happy American! who closes his eyes 
i upon his hoarded chest ; struggles through his thirty years of 


battlements ; its thirteen acres of exquisite gardens: its lawn, \ restless toil, dies, and leaves his heir the glorious privilege of 


| covered with the emerald green of the new ering, ays 
; with its 
the || simplicity, and quite enough of itself to give dignity to this 


|| doing nothing! I bribed a , with a smile and good 
{| - 4 to show me the villa of Wilberfercs, el t in its neat 


unfashionable district. And now I reached the goal for which 


world, the Countess de la Motte. The Saxon. kings hed a || | had set out, the country house of Mrs. Thrale at Streatham. 


mansion here, and the great Hardicanute died in it in 4042; 
a merry death, amid the j of a wedding dinner. The || one whe treads upon co 
ia, lived on the very site ef the 


king's sister, the Countess 


I walked about the gardens with sueh reverence as becomes 
nsecrated ground. The genius of the 
, you know, is Doctor Johnson. With feelings net very 
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by the lonely Juniata; where one feels yet the presence of 
the Deity once worshiped there. There is a spacious dwel- 
ling, with out-houses, hot-houses, vineyards, and a walled 
garden; all of which have been left to moulder away, or grow 
into a wilderness, since twelve . The branc 
of the lime trees are d over the damp aisles; jessa- 
mines are straggling about in a hundred entanglements ; r 
beds are choked up with weeds and briars, matted and clotted 
over the walks ; walks that ence so gently kissed the light 
foot of the beauteous Fhrale. The present proprietor of the 
estate is called Phillips, a miser and barbarian, who has wan- 
tonly cut down the best trees, and even a cedar planted by 
Johnson himself, under his window. I have procured a 
of it made into cups, in which we may one day drink ‘ Old 
Sam's’ health in the new me = half a an © 
the price, with injunctions u rmer to preserve a 
weste Map tree of Mrs. Thrale’s, and a threat of bad em 
if he suffer a leaf of it to be touched. As I come from afar, 
the prophecy and maledictien may perhaps not be disregarded. 
If this Caliph Omar, Phillips, comes ever into Adam-street 
nave him tarred and feathered at my expense. But the sun 
shines sweetly upon the decaying tenement; the honey- | 
eoees its nectar from the thyme; and the humming: | 
bird is buzzing upon the ragged honey-suckle. Cold-blooded 
Mammon, with all the devotedness of his worship, cannot 
establish an absolute sovereignty upon the earth. 
I found an old lady here, a kind of she-Boswell, who knew | 
Johnson, and kindly related some particulars of his residence | 
and visits at Thrale’s. “I used to see him,” she said, “ lie | 
under this tree for hours reading, and all the while sticking | 
his knife into the bark, and he did not seem to know it. I) 
used to stand and look at him going up that long avenue of | 
elms, of a Sabbath, to church, there en the hill. One while 
he would waik fast, ther slow ; and then he would stand still | 
altogether, with a book close to his face, and sometimes came 
into service when it was a’ most over. This room, Sir, was 
the library ; a good of the dictionary was wrote in it, 
and the Poets; and he had a desk each side of the window. 
His bed chamber was just overhead ; that was Mrs. Thrale’s 
chamber, with the mahogany doors and closets. The dear 
woman! There is the very identical paper! and thet May | 
tree, epposite her window, was her favorite tree of all the 
gardens.” 
And why did Johnson quarrel with Mrs. Thrale ? 
“ Why, Sir, because married that fellow Pozzi, her | 
daughter’s music-master, that the Doctor did not like.” j 
I felt something like a sudden tremor of heart, at being | 
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within the same walls that had so often thundered with the || 
giant’s voice. And now I ran about the house alone. Here | 
Mrs. Thrale brewed mischief, while her husband brewed | 
beer; and here she made a pudding and here a book; recol | 
lecting its eventful histories and imagining more. The kitchen, 
judging from its size and cooking apparatus, must have been | 
one of the immense considerations of the household. But | 
slimy worms and snails are creeping upon the hearths and | 
walls, once so embalmed with the perfume of good dinners ;| 
and a sickly vapor sleeps in its vaults, like the carbonic damp, | 
scarce supporting life. * e . * i 


| 
Asxcpotr.—We find in the last number of the Farmer's | 
Monthly Visiter the following good anec ote: 

“ The late Rev. Jeremiah Barnard, of Amherst, N. H. of 
our acquaintance, who succeeded the Rev. Mr. Wilkins, and | 
he, also, a good farmer, had the best farm, and was considered | 





County ef Hillsborough, were good farmers. In the business 

season of haying, to supersede the necessity of writing new | 

sermons, the old ones were used, and the minister exchanged 

with his brother of a neighboring town. On one of these oc- | 

casions, Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of Brookline, who had an im- 

iment in his speech, exchanged with Mr. Barnard, of Am- 

The dinner at the house of the latter was calf’s head, 

&c. with the brains cooked in the usual method. The good 

lady remarking that it was a rule that every part 

the Brookline minister if he would 

sd to some of the tongue. ‘Yes, Madam,’ re- 

torted Mr. W.; ‘and may I be suffered to furnish your plate 

with a portion of b-b brains?” ”’ 
- 

Tas Main or Atuens—The deepest charm of which 

ina, with all its beauties, can boast, is the presence of 

ically known to the reader as the ‘ Maid of Athens.’ 

ides in a little cottage, on the borders of the village, 

taconsh tae Merry. "Ta bar pects che ts cgay 

.- In she is sli 

hardly reaching the medium aieare, end ahebene 

graces of a rich 5 . Avery small foot and 

& lightness to her attitudes and motions; while « 
eye sheds softness over the and 

features of ber face. Her dress is simple and 
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the blossoming gifts of the year. The bloom and vivacity 
which once glowed in her cheeks, and gave a child-like 
sprightliness to her manner, though still, at times, half survi- 
ving and betrayed, have yielded to a paler aspect, and a more 


hes || subducd air. Her countenance, which appears to reveal the 


undisguised flow of her feelings, has a mingled ex of 
diffidence, tenderness and oe . You would think, from 
her look, that some portion of her life had been overcast ; that 
some hope fondly cherished, had been broken; or that some 
memory clung to her heart, pointing to one that had now 
passed bey the reach of her sympathy, and the perception 
of grief. Yet there is a tone of cheerfulness in her conversa- 
tion—a playfulness in her fancy, that leads you at times, half 
to doubt if there be uny permanent weight upon the delicate 
wings of her spirit. In speaking, she becomes instantly ani- 
mated ; her eye dilates, her countenance lightens up, her veice, 
without losing any of its sweetness, becomes more assured ; 
every look and tone is full of soul; when suddenly, as if some 
thought, to which you are a stranger, had swept through her 
breast, she appears tu struggle between a current of emotions 
wholly new, and those to which she had ially given utter- 
ance. And yet the blushing delicacy with which she 

from this momentary embarrassment touches you more 

the most eloquently turned period. 





THE VISIONARY PORTRAIT. 
[From Mrs. Norton's new volume of Poems.) 

As by his lonely hearth he sare, 

The shadow of a welcome dream 
Va-s‘d o’er his heart—disconsolate 

His home did seem ; 

Comfort in vain was spread around, 
For something still was wanting found. 


Therefore he thought of one who might 
For ever in bis presence stay; 

Whose dream should be of him by night, 
Whose smile should be for him by day; 

And the sweet vision, vague and far, 

Rose on his fancy like a star. 


“ Let her be young, yet not a chil, 
Whose light and inexperienced mirth 
Is all too winged and too wild 
For sober earth— 
Too rainbow-like such mirth appears, 
And fades away in misty tears. 


* Let Youth’s fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek ; 
Yet let a shadow, not of gloom, 
But soft and meek, 
Tell that some sorrow she hath known, 
Though not a sorrow of her own. 


“ And let her eyes be of the grey, 
The soft grey of the brooding dove, 
Full of the sweet and tender ray 
Of modest leve ; 
For fonder shows that dreamy hue 
Than lustrous biack or heavenly blue. 


** Let her be full of quiet grace, 
No sparkling with sudden glow 
Bright’ning her purely chisel'd face 
And placid brow ; 
Not radiant to the stranger's eye— 
A creature easily pass'd by ; 


“ But who, once seen, with untold power 
For ever haunts the yearning heart, 
Raised from the crowd that self-same hour 
To dwell apert, 
All sainted and enshrined to be 
The idol of our memory ! 


“ And oh! let Mary be her name— 
It hath a sweet and gentle sound 
At which no glories dear to fame 
Come crowding round ; 
But which the dreaming heart beguiles 
With holy thoughts household smiles. 


“ With ——— meetings, welcomes kind, 
And love, the same in joy and tears, 
And —— ae of mind 
hrough faithful years ; 
Oh! dream of something Ralf divine, 
Be real—be mortal—and be mine!” 
pen a 
Lospow anv 1s Extist.—London, which extends its 
intellectual, if not its 
— to Turnham green (ten miles) ;- from 
rixon (seven miles); whose houses are said to number up- 
wards of 200,000, and to occupy 20 square miles of ground,’ 
has a population of little less than 2,060,000 of 
rather mouths. Roepe Re Re mae 
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pp | no vanity or even solicitude, if 
re with w h the glossy fulness of her dark kairo li 
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i red f those long-forsaken Presby-|| to assume the beautiful form of aturban. The bridal flowers 2 ee Tts rental is at least £8,009. 
ange er pared with toubueed and iam, that once adorned those locks, have often been renewed from | 000 a it pays for luxuries it imports at least £ 19,099. 


000 a year, duty alone. It has 273 churches, 307 di ssentis 
f 
ys egg sod upwards of 5,000 public houses, and 





From Mrs. Norton's new volume of Poems, 
TOTHE LADY H. Oo. 
{Isle of Wight, 1838.) 
Come o'er the green hills to the sunny sea ! 

The boundless sea that washeth many lands, 
Where shells unknown to England, fair and free, 

Lie brightly scatter’d on the gleaming sands. 
There, ‘midst the hush of slambering Ocean's roar, 
aw "ll sit - watch boy | cre wwe waves 

languidly along ing shore, 

vd kiss they qoute feet, like ‘thane slaves. 

And we will take some volume of our choice, 
Fall of a quiet poetry of thought, 
And thou shalt read me, with thy plaintive voice, 
which some gifted mind hath sweetly wrough: ; 
And I will listen, gazing on thy face, 
(Pale as some cameo on the Italian shell !) 
Or looking out across the far blue space, 
Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell. 


Come forth! The sun hath flung on Thetis’ breast 
The glittering tresses of his golden hair; 
j All things are heavy with a noonday rest, 
| And floating sea-birds leave the stirless air. 
t the sky, in outlines clear and rude, 
| cleft rocks stand, while sunbeams slant between; 
And lulling winds are murmuring thro’ the wood, 
Which skirts the bright bay with its fringe of green. 
Come forth! All motion is so gentle now 
It seems thy step alone should walk the earth— 
voice alone, ‘ ever soft and low,’ 
Teo'pild would be Love's presicunse sore of 
00 be s i store " 
Unmeet the influence of his changeful —— 
I be companionship, whose gentle scope 
pe papery ee ed lil 
And slowly, idly wandering, we will roam 
Where the cliffs shall give us ample shade; 
And watch the glassy waves, whose wrathful foam 
Hath power to make the seaman’s heart afraid. 
Seek thou no veil to shroud thy soft brown bair— 
Wrap thou no mantle round thy graceful form ; 
The clotidiess sky smiles forth as still and fair 
As though earth ne'er could know another storm. 


Come! Let not listless sadness make delay— 
Beneath Heaven's light that sadness will depart ; 
And as we wander on our shoreward way, 
A strange, sweet peace shall enter in thine heart. 
We will not weep, nor talk of vanish'd years, 
When, link by link, Hope's glittering chain was riven: 
Those who are dead shall claim from love no teare— 
Those whe have injured us shall be forgiven. 


— 


—— 





phical 7 from ened 


Few have my summers been, and fewer thine ;— 
Youth blighted is the weary lot of both: 

} To both, all lonely shows our life's decline, 

Both with old friends and ties have waxéd wroth. 
| But yet we will not weep! The breathless calm 

I Which lulls the golden earth and wide blue sea, 
Shall r into dur souls mysterieus baim, 

! And fill us with its own tranguillity. 


We will not mar the scene—we will not look 
awe — Future, or the shadowy Past: 
‘ be sad Memory’s open book, 

And Childhood's idleness wutie tt Inst! 
Joy, with his restless, ever-flut wings, 

And Hope, his gentle brother—all shall cease : 
Like weary hinds that seek the desert «prings, 

Our one sole feeling shall be peace, deep peace! 





Triat sy Comsat.—The ing singular, but well ev- 
thenticated , was copied by the Editor of the Hartforp 
Observer from old family Bible belonging to Judge Gre 
wold, of Lyme, Connecticut : 

“ was first bounded east on the Nihantic Indian land, 
‘and London, on Nibantic Bay. Four miles in width ley 
| between the twe towns, belonging to neither. A petition we 
| made to the ————- es Sea 
town, stating it to two miles. tition was 
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The Western Elections of course remain unheard from at 
the hour of our going to press. That of Indiana (as well as 
those of Missouri and Alabama) commenced on Monday 
morning of this week and closed on the evening of that day, 
so that the returns will soon be pouring in. Illinois, we now 
hear, voted on Tuesday, and the news from that State may 
also in part be expected in our next. Kentucky commenced 
on Monday morning and voted three days, so that we can 
hardly expect many returns from her in season for our next. 
North Carolina delivers her fire by platoons. The great in- 
terest which attaches to these Elections will indace us to pre- 
sont the fullest and clearest returns possible in our next two) 
numbers. : 

OF” We have several times stated that there is no Election 
for State Officers in Tennessee this year, and that the Election | 
of Members of Congress in [Jinois was last winter postponed | 
to 1841 by the Legislature. Many papers persist, otwith- | 
standing, in erroneous statements on these subjects. | 

We may have followed others in erroneously stating that 
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DITORIAL—POLITICAL. 929 
a 
Levistana —It was settled by adviees which reached this Hl The New-Jersey Question is at rest, so far as the action 
Ciiy last Sunday morning that Hon. Jounn Mooneg (Whig) || of Congress can settle it. There is no desire or expectation, 
had been elected to Congress from the Third District by a | so far as we are aware, to disturb or reverse the decision, so 
majority ef 30 to 96 votes. The steamboat Brian Boroihme | far as its practical operation in this instance is concerned. 
arrived at New-Orleans from the Red River on the evening of | The approaching Election in New-Jersey will determine whe 
the 23d with conclusiveadvices. Although only the majorities | shall represent the State in the next Congress, but will not 
are given from the three lingering Parishes, yet they are con- || bear, save refiectively, on the constitution of the present. 
curred iz by the Natchitoches and New-Orleans papers of both We would net here, in any way, renew the agitation of this 
parties so as to place the result beyond cavil. The only differ- || exciting subject, so far as respects the justice of the decision 
ence is with regard to the majority in Union which is given || at which the House ultimately arrived, excluding five of che 
by the Natchitoches Van Buren paper at 101; by its Harrison returned Members from seats and admitting their non-returned 
rival as 41: if the latter prove correct, Judge Moore has 93 || competitors. The House has an unquestioned right to judge 
majority ; if the former, only 33. This is rather « narrow | of the elections and qualifications of its Members ; and it has 
margin, but it answers the purpose. || judged im this instance—whether deliberate !y, dispassionately, 
Mr. Winn has made a great run, outstripping the Legisla- | and without prejudice, or the reverse, we will not assume to 
tive tickets of his party in the Red River Country—in Natchi- | decide. Suffice it that the ejected Members had a bearing 
toches 52 votes; in Caddo 16; in Claiborne 108,&c. He is | before a fairly constituted committee, and, though not per 





universally represented as unsurpassed in talent and popular- | 

| ity, aside from the local influence brought to bear in his favor 

|on the question of removing the Red River Raft. The 

Natchitoches Herald nominates him for U. 8. Senator. 
THIRD DISTRICT.—(lacomplete. 





Pennsylvania will vote for Presidential Electors on the 6th of 
November. We can find no reliable authority for stating that 
the day has been changed: the old one falls on the 30ch of 
October. Will the Harrisburg papers allude to this point ? 

Norta-Caroiisa.—Some half dozen Counties of this State | 
voted on Thursday and Friday of last_week, while twice as| 
many more held their elections on Thursday of this week. | 
The bulk of the State votes on Thursday of next week. We 
have a few vague returns from the first instal ™ nt, which look 
well for Gen. Saunders, the Van Buren candidate for Gover- 
nor whom they place very considerably ahead. However, 
most of the Counties heard from are Administration strong- 
holds of long standing. The vote is heavy. The following 
are the reports which have reached us: 





1840. Governor. 1836. Governor. President. 
Counties. Morehead, Sausders, x At. White. V. B. 
Warren,...... 88....705 92....673 86... ..661 | 
Granville, ....873....760 977....391 664....494) 
Franklin, .... . 383 ....636 308 ....564 263....584) 
Pilliccmien eee j. 482....510 377 ....368 | 
Edgecomb, ...111...1298.... 71... 1191 90...1175) 
a Fs, -S eS 95....431) 
Total ...1637 4181. 9032 4028 1595. 3768 


The following is the full retura of Granville County : \ 


*S-nator...W.N. Johnson, “ 


365 J. Wyche, “* 
4eembly...R. B Gilliam, “ 


906 E. Hosten, - 


360 
798 


Gwernor .. Morehead, ..( Whiz) 873 Saunders, (Adm) 760 


“ H. L. Robards,*‘ 874 W. Young, .“ 777 
- J. A. Russell, “ 869,S. Beasley, “ 696 
Shrig.....L. Gilliam. “ 1,000 T.T. Cook, “ 617 


Varen, Féankliz, Edgecombe and Nash have elected Ad- 
minigraton Legislative tickets as uoucl, Granville and Pitt 


Oppoition, The only cliange is one Whig gain in Granville. | 


*Onk Freeholders vote for Senators id North-Carolina, 

P. Sto Quarte—Saturday, A. M.—This morning's mail 
only brigs us advices that Washington Co. has given More- 
head (WV) 345 majority : in 1836, for Dudley 377, Spaight 
34; Van turen 48, White 193. 


New-You.—The Whig State Convention meets at Utica | 


on Wednesay of next week. Beside the regular delegates, 
& numerous a&endance of the people is highly probable. 
The friendsof the Administration will hold their State 


Nominating Cavention at Syracuse on Wednesday the 2d'‘j 


of September. They will also hold a mass Convention of, 

the River Counths at Poughkeepsie in September. | 
bets Sin 

New-Jensry.—The stpporters of Gen. Harrisen will hold 

& mass Convention at Treiton on the 20th inst. to nominate | 

candidates for Members & Congress and Electors of Presi- 

dent. It will bea numerow gathering. 





Congress—1840 Governor 1G3s Presid’t—1836. 
Moore. Wina. Roman. Pricur. White. V. B. 
St. Landry ........544.. ..330 481....119 385....165 
St. M covccecce coSbGecce OB 202....138 151.... 63 
289....483 335.... 206 174.... 98 





ides... ..++++-.355....398 367....270 175... 
, Concordia ......-.-212.... 75 lll... 7 91.... 49 





St. Martin......... 361.... 69 250.. .. 163 109.... 36 
Carroll. .......+5+- 54....122 71.... 96 54.... 63 
| Madison ..... ++ 113....117 71.... 96 54.... 63° 
| Lafayette... - -- 288... ..301 119.. ..366 36....158 
Ouachita ... -- 196... ..146 128....119 99....129 
' Avoyelles... + maj. 121 235.... 93  184.... 41 
Catahoula ap eaee 38..00, 66.... 85 
Caldwell .........- 35... 342 30....100 (no returns) 
Caddo ....ceeeeees maj. 8 115.... 20 de. do. 
Claiborne ......... «12 151....183 26.... 87 
Unione. cccsseseces & 101 (not organised) 
Tota)...... Gel QWis 2641 Bose 1550 1094 


Moore's maj...43 Roman's maj. 559 White's maj..456 
Hor. E. D. White’s majority in the First District is 2,025— 
| a trifle leas than first stated. The vote of St. James Parish 
was incorrectly given. 

The new Legislature stand as follows : 


| 


| Nik cdg ce cccend Van Buren 9; Harrison 8. 
| BN cones s6ee sees oo? 2 « 27 
| Joint Ballet ....... ,* 8. *°.,@ 


| One doubtful Member from the Whig Parish of Assump- 
tion—we place him on the Van Buren side. 


Grorota.—The political contest in Georgia is unsurpassed 
in animation and spirit by that now proceeding in any other 
State. Each party appears alike active, excited, and confi- 
dent of success. 
give entire satisfaction to their respective parties; and not- 
withstanding neither Mr. Van Buren nor Gen. Harrison has 
| heretofore been a faverite in the State, we see indications that 
the vote will be heavier than ever before. 

The Whigs and supporters of Gen. Harrison hold a mass 
Convention at Macon on Thursday the 13th. The several 
| Counties are appointing large Delegations to attend it. Oxle- 

thorpe County sends 150 Delegates, headed by Ex-Gov. Gil- 
| mer; others in proportiun. 
| Seventy-six ‘ Union’ men of Columbus, Muscogee Co. have 
ment of heterodox opinions and malpractices, declaring for 
Harrison, and inviting those who agree with them to assemble 
, in the Whig Convention at Macon. 
| Hoh. W. T. Colquitt was received with great eclat by the 
| friends of Mr. Van Buren on his return to Columbus. A pro 
| cession of near & thousand citizens was formed to receive him, 
| cannon fired, &c. Mr. Colquitt addressed the People in this 
| City, in Petersburg, Va. and we believe at others places, and 
| appears to be a forcible and favorite debater. 


The Vice Presidency.—Hon. James K. Polk has formally 





The rival Tickets formed at Milledgeville | 


issued a Circular, charging Mr. Van Buren with an assort-| 


|, declined to be longer considered a candidate for the Vice Pres 


mitted to be heard before the House, they have their appeal 
to their constituents a: d to thecountry. If temporary injust- 
ice haw been done them, it will almost assuredly redound to 
|| to their ultimate advantage. We leave them to their appeal. 
But the contest, as between these rival clarmants of seats, 
| must never be confounded with or permitted to overshadow 
the great principle involved in the early decision and deter- 
mined course of a bare majority of the House in the earlier 
months of the Session. It strikes us that this course, if con- 
sidered impartially and with a reasonable rega:d to the neces- 
| sary forms of legislation and government, must inevitably ap- 
pear unjustifiable, and calculated, if d and; d into 
@ precedent, to multiply and aggravate abuses in Elections, 
until they shall result in convulsion and anarchy. 





Let us consider the conflicting averments of facts which 
make up the extraordinary case presented at the opening of 
the late Session of Congress : 


I. Six persons present themselves in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, claiming to be sworn as the legal and right 
fully constituted Representatives of the State of New-Jersey. 
In evidence of their right, they present the certificate of the 

|| Governor and Council of New-Jersey, (who are the legally 

designated Board of Canvassers,) duly attested by their sig 
|| matures under the Broad Seal of the State. In other words, 
they appear at the opening of the Session with precisely the 
same kind, amount, and degree of evidence of their election 
that all the Members of that State had brought to former Con- 
gresses, and which had never before been questioned. They 
demand to be sworn in their regular order. The Clerk says 
he cannot tell who are the rightful Members from that State, 
and passes it by until the Members from all the other States 
were sworn. 

II. Five other gentlemen, opposing candidates to the fore- 
going in the Congressional Election, claim seats instead of 
five of their number. They do not assert or represent that 
4 they were declared to be duly elected Members by the proper 

canvassing authorities of the State,-but they do most strenu- 
ously. maintain that they ought to have been. In support of 
this position, they produce a certificate or affidavit from the 
Secretary of State ef New-Jersey, (not a returning offieer,) 
| averring truly that the votes cast at the poll at South Amboy, 
Middlesex County, and at Millville, Cumberland County, were 
not computed or included by the Clerks of those Counties re- 
spectively in making up the aggregate of votes in their sev- 
| eral Counties ; and that if thesé votes had been included and 


|| computed—as the averment contends they should havebeen— 


and the Official Canvass and Return made accordingly, these 

five gentlemen tcould have deen returned in place of five of 
| these who were. 
| IIL. The reply to this on the partof the returned Members 
| is, that these allegations affect the correctness, not the prima 
| facie validity of the return; thet they afford abundant grounds 
|, for contesting the return, but not for rejecting and tramp- 
\| ling upon it: that if substantiated by proof, and not neutral- 
| ized by other facts of equal moment, they will constrain and in- 


BS ty pa gS 


The Whigs of Sussex, Wirren, and Hunterdon Counties’ 
will hold a mass esr. Stanhope on the 13th (next | 
Thursday.) | 


Massacnusetts.—The supbprters of Gen. Harrison for 
President hold their second Geral Muster on Bunker Hill 
on the 10h of September. The\pporters of Mr. Van Bu- 









idency; #0 has Hon. Wm. R. King of Alabama; Mr. For- || duce the House to overrule and set aside the returns as errro- 
syth’s deciension was made public in May. Col. Jobnson, | neous; but that they can have no relevancy in the present stage 
| therefore, has the field (one side of it) all to himself, and moj of proceedings; that they are very proper to place before a 
| thanks to the Baltimore Convention. We believe the Van Committee of Elections, and thence before the House, but 
Buren Electors will vete for him, with the possible exception)! not to interfere with the organization of the House, and to 
of Virginia.—Col. Polk is now canvassing the State of Tem) forestall the duties and the judgement of the yet unfermed 












ren hold a counter Convention at be d on the 16th. 


neasee as a candidate for reélection as Gavernor in August | Ogmmittee. 
1841. 
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IV, The rejoinder is that the conduct of the Clerks of Mid- I (Anti-Jackson) were rival candidates in 1833 for Member of 
dlesex and Cumberland in the cases alluded to was corrupt |Congress from the Washington District, Kentucky. Mr. 
and fraudulent; so was that of the Governor and Council of | Letcher received a majority of the votes cast. The Sheriffs 
New-Jersey; that the undisputed fact that the five non-re- } of the several Counties meet in Kentucky, compare their poli- 
turned claimants had each a majority of ell the votes actually | books, and dectare the result. But in this case, Alfred Hock- 
cast (including thore of Millville and South Amboy) ought to er, Sheriff of Lincoln County (himself Jackson, though his 
overrule, even at the outset, all opposing considerations and | County was strongly Anti) refused to exhibit the poll-book 
admit them, prima facie, to the disputed seats. | of his County, or to give any statement of its votes, alleging 

—We believe we have fairly stated every material posi- that there had been illegal votes cast for Letcher in Garrard 
tion on both sides; the evidence we shell not of course at- | which vitiated the Election. The other Sheriffs were there- 








tempt here to recapitulate. And it seems to us a very clear || upon constrained to give the return to Moore. Letcher of 


conclusion that the considerations set forth under the third | course contested. The case came up in a most excited sea- 
head above are cogent— irresistible. | son—just after the Removal of the Deposits. The House 

We are fortified in this conviction by the assurance that the | was Jackson, and so of course were the Speaker and Com- 
Parliamentary law of all free nations and the uniform prac- | mittee of Elections. Messrs. Moore and Letcher, by agree- 
tice of Legislative bodies in our own country are in entire and | ment, awaited the decision of the House before either claimed 
strict accordance with the great principle on which it is based the right of voting in the House. But ns was enracetiy, co- 
—viz. that the person who shall, by the proper returning offi- | gently maintained as an indisputable axiom, by leading Mem- 
cers of any State or District, be formally declared and certi- | bers of the majority, that the possession of the certificate gave 
fied to have been duly elected a Member of Congress from that | Mr. Moore an indisputable right to participate in the doings 
District is in law and fact a Member, and entitled te all the | of the House until the right of Mr. Letcher should be legally 
rights and privileges of the station uxtit the House, upon and formally established. We do not remember that this 
due investigation by its Committee of Elections, shall decide | position was controverted. The House ultimately sext the 


a 





R. VAN BUREN’S OPINIONS. 


Mr. Buren. was recently invited to attend a great 
gathering of the friends of his Administration in Kent 


He Fesponded in the following letter : 


Wasnt ~ 
Genttemen: I have had the Beane eo engine ae 


tion which you have been pleased to ive me in behalf of un 
ic citizens of the counties of Fayette, Woodford, ani 
Sia 0 bo papeens 200 guest ha pubs meeting and enter. 
tainment to be held by them at the White Sulphur Springs, ;, 
Scott county, Kentucky, on the 11th inst. ; 
Truly grateful for this mark of their and kindness, 
Tan but regret that my public duties will not permit me 1, 
my gratefulness face to face. 
"Allie 1 tase boon oo Soremnes as to secure“ the entire 
probation of the 


ucky, 


ap 


_ Executive department” of our Government, cannot but afford 
| me peculiar satisfaction, coming as it does, from a highly re. 
portion of the ancient and time-honored patriots of 

noble State, and from the sons of those who in their day, 
were the pillars of the Republic. . History, gentlemen, muy: 
be false to her duty when she ceases to inform mankind, the: 
it was by Kentucky that the first effectual blow was struck » 
| the dangerous principles introduced into the administration ¢ 





| our Gevernment soon after the ad of the Constitutien— 








—_ | hich hed already led to acts of fearful usurpatin 
that some other person is rightfully entitled to the seat.—Let | election back to the People ofthe District, by whom Letcher | POS #Ns 0s ena te tommy on eal Oe tne 


us recur to a few instances: 


In 1815, a Council of Appointment was to be chosen by 


the Legislature of this State, which Council would have the } curred in the Penfisylvania Senate during the disgraceful 


appointment of all Sheriffs, Judges, Justices, &c. &c. for sev- 
eral years ensuing. The Federal party had rightfully a 
majority of one or two in the Legislature. But in the Coun- 
ty of Ontario seventeen votes had been returned from one 
Township as cast for “‘ Hen. Fellows” (instead of Henry 
Fellows ;) and though this was merely an error of d returning 
officer, it was held to be fatal by the canvassers, who counted 
those votes as scattering and thereby returned Peter Allen, 


one of the Democratic candidates, to the exclusion of Mr. » 


Fellows. Mr. Allen claimed his seat; his right to it, prima 
facie, was not disputed; though every body who knew any 
thing about it knew that he had not been elected and that Mr. 
Fellows had been. The Federalists only insisted that, as Mr. 
Fellows appeared to contest the seat on grounds of such man- 
ifest justice, the contest should be settled at once—since the 
case was all on one side. But this was successfully resisted; 
one of the Federal Members was absent; a Democratic 
Speaker was elected by Peter Allen’s vote, a ditto Committee 
of Elections appointed ; the decision of the contest kept off, 
until a Democratic Council of Appointment was elected by 
Peter Allen’s vote ; when the Committee furthwith reported 
that Mr. Allen had not been appointed, but that Mr. Fellows 
had been. The House a imously; Mr. Fellows 
took the seat, and Mr. Allen partook of a capital party festi- 
val got up in his honor, and went about his business.—By 
the Council of Appointment so elected, Martin Van Buren, 
now President of the United States, was first chosen Attor- 
ney General of this State. 

This certainly was an extreme case—a case of flagrant 
abuse of a correct and necessary principle. It most clearly 
establishes, however, the existence and the character of that 





Take another case: In 1238, George Fisher of Oswego 


(Adams) and Silas Wright, jr. (Jackson) of St. Lawrence 
were opposing candidates for Congress in what was then the 
Northern double district. Their votes were nearly equal, but 
Mr. Fisher was declared elected. 
that fifty votes were returned in one town as cast for ‘Silas 
Wright’ (without the ‘junior ;”) and these votes added to Mr. 
Wright’s poll would have elected him over Mr. Fisher. 


that those votes were cast or intended for him, and ousted 
Mr. Fisher. But he never claimed or pretended to n prima 


was reélected beyond cavil. |, States as the liberties of the It was the Kentuciy 
| The last case we shall instance is still more recent—it oc- || resolutions, backed: by those of her patriotic parent Sax 





New-Jersey case needs no elucidation. 
It can hardly be necessary that the imperative considera- i 
tions on which is based the rule we have stated and illustrated 
should here be set forth. Every one who reflects must see 
that if returns are to be overruled at the outset, on a mere 
, allegation of error or fraud committed by the canvassing offi- | 
cers, there will be far less security for the Purity of Elections 
or the Right of Representation than now. Errors will exist 





_ which the current of public opinion and brougk 
|, back the administration of the Government to the principis 
| Brooke was the Anti-Van Buren, Thomas S. Bell the Van | ion have looked upon those resolutions as the creed of ther 
Buren candidate for Se from the District cemposed of political faith; politi¢al degoneracy has been marked by d- 
| Brooke received 17 majority of all the votes cast. By a mere | ‘he Bible in of saligida, they ere the tenp-heck of cay 
clerical blunder, however, in computing the votes, the Mont-- Nothing could more effectually prove the purity of the pro 
| more in that County than he received, and he was thereupon | made oe minds of ee even the nace 
declared elected by 33 majority. He teok his seat as Senator, © I Larded : 
held it through the stormy and troublous season which fol- | sult, the principles af the Kentucky resolutions, in profession 
lowed the meeting of the Legislature, and was finally unseated if not in fact, now enter into the creed of every political sect, 
vestigneion. Col. Bell did act dong the ovver of the cour Pee © conmiaeeed ancetentie) passpars 80 populayhy at 
‘ wassers, but attempted to show that illegal votes had been | recently recognized and consecrated the principles of those 
| sible for a nation to perform. Since your letter has been |ay- 
ing befere me waiting for a reply, it has become my agreeable 
constitutionality of the sedition law of 1798, by a ing sf 
act for the relief of the heirs of Matthew Lyon, refunding ' 
tion. Party prejudice, judicial authority, dread of the pre 
dent, respect for that witich has assumed the form of lav fF 
at length all are swept away by the irresistible current « ae 
| at any rate, and temporary injustice must often be endured ; | lic opinion, and the sedition act has been irreversibly 
| but the strongest safeguard for the rights, whether of Repre- | justice—the sovereign péople of the United States. Tle p» 
triarehs of Kentucky and Virginia, the men who is thst day. 
, which holds an Official Return, made in view of responsibility v ee 7 ak ie 
- ; and Virginia resolutions , cannot but rejcice 1 J 
and under the sanctions of the law, to be correct and just | unspeakable in witnessing the Gnal triumph of the pr pie 
| ruption or error. , | and their descendants have a right to glory in #'"% those 
principles recognized, even at this late day, by Ue ecclams- 
Mississippi, who has made the Northern tour by way of St. | they protesved virtually expunged from the geords of the 
Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, and Albany, delivered an address to | °OUP 


It appeared, however, | 


Mr. | 
Wright very properly contested the seat, produced evidence | 


| convulsion of 1838. In the election of that year, Nathaniel | of the Revolution. For forty years the Democracy of te [> 
the Counties of Montgomery, Chester and Delaware. Mr. | parture from that standard ; and like the original language f 
| gomery canvassers figured Col. Bell's poll to be 50 votes ciples then announced than the progress they have sin 
considered a term of reproach, if not of ignominy and w- 
upon a report of the Committee of Elections, after a full in- | and the once derided name borne by their apostles and ai- 
|| success. Nay, more, the people almost with one voice bave 
cast for his opponent. The parallel between this and the | resolutions by an act as impressive and emphatic as it is pos- 
duty to confirm the fiat of the nation settling for ever the or 
| them a fine collected of their ancestor, under the law in ger 
forty years, have successfully resisted this act of justice 
to be unconstitutional by a tribunal higher than the cow 
sentatives or People, will be found in adhering to the rule 
amidst obloquy and insult, voted for or sustained tbe Katwcky 
until evidence is properly and legitimately adduced of its cor-- ciples to which they then. announced their allegian’. 
Hon. S.8. Prentiss, the distinguished Whig orator of , tions of @ nation, and one of the tyrannical acts twhich 
the Whigs of this City on Monday evening. Owing to the 


' tremendous thunderstorm which raged through that day, and 


partially in the evening, the attendance was limited. He 
spoke more than two hours to the high satisfaction of his 
auditory. 


—_—_——— 


will be reélected, and will be succeeded by Mr. Calhoun." — 
There are many who will gladly admit the premises who would 


Jacie right two the seat; on the contrary, Mr. Fisher took it || stagger at the conclusion. 


undisputed, voted for Speaker, and held it until the Commit- 
tee on Elections, on a hearing of the testimony, decided in 


i — 
| Hen. William Slade was nominated for reélection te Con- 


favor of Mr. Wright, and the House unanimously confirmed | ** by the Whigs of the Second District of Vermont at a 


the decision 
carne home. 
Another more notorious case is equally cogent, though it 
has been quoted on the other side. It is that of Moore and 
Jetcher. Thomas P, Moore (Jackson) and Robeit "Letcher 


Pe 
- 


Mr. Fisher then drew his pay and mileage and | €e®t Conyemition held at Brandon on the 30th ult. Hon. 


| John Conant of Brandon was nominated for Elector of Pres- 
t. 


_ 
CF The Great Western steamship is hourly expected at 
this port with European news twenty days later. 


| An Indication.—The ‘ Old Dominion,’ published by Theo. | 
|, Fisk at Portsmouth, Va. thus prophecies: “ Mr. Vam Buren 


try. 
White to aged patriots it is a subject of tulation and 

\ joy, it tenehes the young that effurts at in the Govern- 
| meat of their country ought never to be — 
| as long as there is uny thirg to improve, and that, if ¢ 
| fathers de not enjoy the fruits of their exerjons in the cause 
| of Democratic principles, they ere certain © fall in blessing 
|, upon the children. ’ 

Tam most happy to inform you, gentlengn, that I have - 
\oe signed the bill for the establisrment of an — 

Treasury, a measure of which you speak in 
| dation. By this measure, the ranagenent of an er 
| braneh of our national concerns after 3 departure of 4 
half a century, will be brought Jack to the letter, a# _ 
the obvious spirit and intentin of the Constitution. 

stem now superseded was inact one of those early — 
dovieed the friends end advocates of privileged orders 
the purpose of perverting the Government from its pur 

J ; 


: in 
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to their customers, thereby largely ae o profits of || means perce ed be used to mislead a4 intimidate the people, ‘Our Indian Relations.’—The article which appeared in 
he stockholders. Thus the few were ena %@ enrich || pow or hereafter, into asurrender of their constitution " : or ideal 
bemeslves by using the money which belonged to the many, || their liberties, will, as they ever have done, t with a sig-| our columns some weeks since on this important subject is 








and the public funds were in fact drawn from the Treasury, || nal and withering rebuke. made the mers of a rude and savage outbreak. in the ‘ Augusta 
without @n appropriation by Congress, in clear violation of I am, gentlemen, with thanks for the friendly spirit in which | (Ga. } Mirror’ of the 25th ult. The Editor is probably aware 
the spirit of a constitutiona! prohibition. you have individually performed Godapenigmses you, very || that we would not admit arguments of his sort in reply from 

The manner in which this abuse crept into the Government|| respectfully, your friend and obedient me) ila the writer of the article assailed by him. We are quite wil- 
wo tend ef ponte country withthe sauna Ol ny yaa, do McCall TM. Hichay, Bayar und Whe ig, however, to wate any face which may be adduced in 
cessity of perpetual vigilance and energy in detecting and re sais SS reply to the statements of our correspondent. The Mirror 
sisting the first encroachments, however were trifling, MR. VAN BUREN’S HISTORY. asserts that “ Gen. Thompson was killed by Oseola while en- 
upon the principles of our Government. Fromthe deposte of or. gatiowing Correspondence between the President and | gaged in carrying out the provisions of the Treaty by the 


- w “ " 
= = should aly sg Lae _— ae oot ly, por a number of citizens of Danville, Lilinois, is going the rounds | mildest possible means.” What Treaty ? How made? 
then only to a limited’ extent, directly authorized by any ect || of the papers : Danvucre, LiL, May 23, 1840. | What did it stipulate? Who authorized it ?—In plain terms: 
ef the Government. But as the banks were in the habit of || Me. Van Buren, President U. States: } Does not the Mirror know that this pretended Treaty was 
using deposites, they silently treated those of the Government || You are now before the people of the U. States for reélec- made by the agents of the Government with a few bribed 
like those of private citizeas,.and the Government silently | tion. We claim as the privilege of Citizeas to propose for || wretches who had no more power to bind the Seminole peo- 
acquiesced in the practice. As for many years the revenues || your consideration and answer, the following interrogatories : | ld he ll the City of New-York he 
of the Government were moderate, and the surplus was'want-|” ist, If reélected, should a bill pass Congress abolishing | Pl ‘b8" we would have to se ity of New-York to t 
ed to Pay the principal and interest of the public debt, the | Slavery in the District of Columbia, would you approve the law? i Emperor Nicholas? Does he not know that that Treaty pur- 
amount loaned out by the banks was comparatively small, and |} 94. Do you approve of preémption laws? '| ported to cede te the United States the Seminole Teriitory 
the profite of the stockholders less considerable. Butimthe|! 3d. Did you, or not, as a Member of the Convention of | while ninety-nine-bundredths of the tribe had never consented 
progress of the Gevernment its revenues increased, and the |) Delegates for amending the Constitution of the State of New- | eal: deadly hostil it? Will it please the 
amount unexpended became greater, until it amounted to five, | York, vote against a proposition to restrict the right of voting — » dee rece yas ul it p 
ten, and after the extinguishment of the public debt, to nearly | to white citizens ? || Editor ef the Mirror to begin at the beginning of the story ? 
thirty milliens. 4th. Did you, or not, vote in the same Cenvention to allow eee 

The disastrous effects now became apparent. An extensive | Negroes who were worth two hundred end fifty dollars the || Hon. Francis Thomas, M. C. of Maryland, and Mr. Price, 
ene had sprung . sagan. — be Verte of 4 rig ane of voting * be c - | a distinguished lawyer of the same State, met for the purpose 
es money, & vin, owe inducemen' 1 § id you, or no vocate, in same Convention, a s 
ion the Government soqptinenes the source of their income. | property quoliieation ~ necessary for all electors ? of Sighting e duel near the village of Hancock on Thursday of 
heir influence was first directly felt in interferences to pre-|| 6th. Did you, or not, im the same Convention, propose and. last week. After an ineffectual exchange of shots, the sec- 
vent the payment of the public debt; then in efforts, through | advocate the appointment of Justices ef the Peace by the. onds interfered, and matters were adjusted to the satisfaction 
the use of the public press, and in attempts to secure the in- || Governors? \| of all parties. 
fluence of the leading politicians and of men in authority, to, 7th. Have you examined Holland’s Life of Van Buren of 
passe prolongation of their chartered privileges; and, final || date 1835? and, if so, is it « faithful and true history of your 
y 





Hon. Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, U.S. Senator from this 


, in panic and pressure inflicted upon the country with the political opinions! Respectfully our obedient servants, | State, has prosecuted the Editors of the N. Y. Evening Post 
hope of controlling the w.tion of the Government t cho wa. KNIGHT, W. FITHIAN, || and the Washington Globe for a libel alleged to be contained 


alarms and the sufferings of the people. By shifting the de- | +0. Meas ee Siomann GLaNE, | in an article originating in the former and eopied into the lat- 


- oder i 
posites from one great institution to many smaller ones, the | ADAM SULLIVAN, WM. McKIBBEN, ter. Damages laid at $20,000 in each case. 


unity of this interest was destroyed, but not its power. hb! ED, SAM’L. PARTLOW, | 
enfeebled, it still existed ‘na force which the boldest mi ] WM. L MOORE. Hon. Isaac Hill has accepted the office of Receiver Gene- 


fear, and had made itself felt in the contests of the last | ae Wasaincton, June 22,1840. | ral of Public Moneys for the New-England States, to reside 


years. But the intelligence and virtue of oar people have tri-|| Gentlemen received a ie signed . 
umphed over art, panic a pau, and the act of deliver-| ond aon ibe ot to me wk enedett cehuht at Boston. Salary $2,500. 


ance is this day consummat | is my intention to reply in full seasen for the object you have || Dr. E. S. Davis, of Tentesse, a Delegate from that State 
It is hoped that the business of this country will no longer || in view. One of them is in the following words: “ Have you | to the ‘ Democratic National Convention’ at Baltimore last 





be disturbed by the struggles of the banking interests to get || examined Holland's Life of Van Buren, (of date 1835,) and, | F t Vv 
possession of the money of the people thmt they may make a) if so, is it a faithful and true history of your political opinions ?”’ amy Sane saat __avedredha — 
profit out of its use; but that they will settle down contented | It has been suggested to me, that spurious copies of this | LETTER OF JOSEPH NAPOLEON. 


with the use of that which legitimately belengs to them, leav- || work have been put ir circulation in Illinois. It is therefore | . 

ing the funds of the Government to be kept and expended ac- | desirable that you should send me the copy to which your || The following letter, addressed by Joseph Bonaparte to 
cording to the letter and spirit of the Constituti But hould || question relates, before I answer it. This Pill thank you to | Marshal Clauzel, has occasioned considerable discussion in 
it be otherwise, the intelligence and firmness of our people are | do at yeur earliest convenience. When inspected it shall be, Paris. We copy it from the foreign correspondence of the 
equal to any emergency. They now understand the whole!’ returned to you. I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your | Nasional Intellizencer 

subject. They see no reason why the #tockholders end debt- |) obedient servant, MARTIN VAN BUREN. || . . “ Lonpon, May 26. 
ors of banks should have an exclusive privilege tc make them- || To Wm. Fithian and John C. Alexander. “My Dear Marsuat: I have read your report relative 
selves rich out of the use of the public money. They see no , 








reason why they should be taxed to raise money for such al} © NEW-JERSEY CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. rey oro — rep cee ao 
purpose. They see that its effect is to build up a rich privi- From the Reports of the majority and minority of the Com- Emperor entrusted me with several millions in rescriptions 
leged order at their expense, to control the Government and | mittee of the U. S. House of Representatives on the subject | and delegations from his civil list, and that he gave to M. 
destroy all equality among the people. Seeing ‘all this, and) of the last New-Jersey Congressional Election, we derive the Pernecavx, one of his Chamberlains, and partner in the 
that the plan for which that injerest has so long struggled to following statements : house of Lafitte, four millions in gold on the day previous to 
the derangement of the business of the country, is in palpable | MAJORITY REPORT. his departure from Malmaison. When at Rochefort, and 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution, their firmness will Tabular statement of results showing the votes polled for each candi- with the intention of our proceeding to America in two dif- 


be equal ta every effurt necessary to prevent its re-establish- date, the ae ones for each candidate, and the votes deducted | Font vessels, he desired that I should not sail until I should 
ment. cae ease. . , he had i from the surveill f the 
Votes Equal Com.’s | be certain that he had escaped from the surveillance of t 
to, 


In the progress of our Government the most gratifying evi- | Names. Poliea, Added. Deducted. Resukt | English squadron. I asked him what I was to do with the six 
dences have been furnished that our people are, in intelligence, | Philemon Dickerson, . 28,453 18 28,471 126 28,344 | millions of rescriptions which I had placed with M. Ciary, 
integrity, and determined resolution, equal to the task of self- | Peter D. Vroom... . . .28,492 19 28,511 125 20,308 my brother-in-law. ‘I hope,’ replied he, ‘ that we shall meet 
government. In that administration which has been appro- | — B. Ryall,..... 96,461 aS yn nod an ‘in America; but if it be written that we are not to see each 
propriately named “the rei a of terror, 80 appropriately that poles gt ooper,.. ae +4 acon —- anyon other again elsewhere than in the ather world, then, my 
man of all parties now repudiate its arts and are prompt to re yohR averige ...28.294 6 © 28,300 «12628174 | friend, you will make that use of it which you will think I 
dress, as far as they can, the wrongs it inflicted, the farce of | J. P: B. Maxwe i... 98°383 7 22/390 125 2865 should have myself made, if I were in your place and you in 
statute law and the arm of the Judiciary were called into aid) Witijam Halsted,. so 228,337 7 28,344 126 28218 / mine. The four millions in gold, of which he showed me the 
the influence of the Executive and the advocates of a strong | Charles C. Stratton,..28,396 6 28,462 126 28,276 receipt, have been disposed of, by his will, on the house of 
government, in putting down the rising spirit of the people, | T. Jones Yorke, «oo .98,381 6 28,327 126 28,201 | Lafitte; the six million in paper escaped the surveillance of 





wod controlling the current of public epinion; but all these) IN@RITY REPORT. . : were put into an iron chest, and buried by 
combined powers were canals wrt Dickerson, ... +. +++ +« or -J pp = ja v7 ~ — his furthful Secretary. They were restored 

The Samson of Democracy burst the cords which were al- — jacana ena ote 12 on.453 199 28.254 to me in London, in 1832, on my first return from America. 
ready bound around its limbs, and in the election of Mr. Jef- | Cooper, PORTION 12 28.467 199 28,268, I have disposed of a great part of these bills, which are peya- 
ferson vindicated its principles, its firmness, and its power— SBMA) cso dens bees 28,426 12 28,438 199 28,239 | ble to bearer, confurmably with the presumed intentions of 
A web more artfully contrived, composed of a high protective | Aycrigg,.........- +-26,296 8 8=62h = 28,315 81 28,234 | the Emperor ; but four millions remain. My brother Lucurw 
tariff, asystem of internal improvements, anda National bank, | Maxweil, ...........28,383 22 28.405 81 28,324 | received from the Emperor direct, two millions from his civil 
was then twined round the sleeping giant in the vain hope of | Halsted,........++++ 28,337 at 28,358 52 =: 28,276 | jigt, Of the four millions of which I can dispose, I apportion 


> amare him for ever to the dominion and will of the am-! ee: eetessees i - poser - oa yoo a milhon for the noble oman of the Imperial Guard, and a 
itious and grasping few, and you have seen him how he has crip gros a **)=°" | million to replace that which your committee proposed, in 
scattered > ohdtte the winds when roused by the warning The first five are the Van Buren claimants; the last five sddition to ee credit already applied for, convinced that Na- 
voice of the honest and intrepid Jackson. Again, in the tri- | the Whig claimants. The majority of the Committee (5 out | por gon weuld, like me, have acted as I do now—he who 
umph of the Independent Treasury we witness the triumph of , of 9) reported in faver of the Van Buren plaimants ; the mi- | new so well that gold is, after all, the sweat of the poor and 
the popularintelligence and firmness over the arts, arguments, * nority (4 out of 8) in favor of three of the Whig claimants, | 16 blood of the brave. If we are to meet in the other world, 
wn my io the peer er who desire to enrich them- | Tote chee A Saeed edlnenianiod, Napo.gon will approve of the use suet 4 wode ri be 
selves most ti > || confid ; | ou, my dear Marshal, to p 

by use it oe when kemenad the whole of the Whig claimants would appear to be elected. ie a souper Sj bag red homage of my sentiments to 
kPyr. ar abuse, The House decided ig favor of all the Van Buren claimants. the nation whose sympathy for age hae dine ae! 

~ . Accept the assurance 
ool “ The Comet” is the title of a new Administration journal my hoe ee Tr uatecily Seal - 
that plt|! in Raymond, Hinds Co. Mise. iets * JOSEPH NAPOLEON 
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SILK. 


We are gratified ia the 


American Institute, which opens at Niblo’s Garden on the 
5th of October, 1840. 
last year been engaged in the raising of silk. Most of them, | 
it is true, are at work on a small scale; but notwithstanding, | 


the whole amount, when the multitude of small parcels are || 


added to the larger parcels, will make a formidable aggregace. | 
These are some of the benefits already realized ; but the plen- | 
itude of the harvest is hereafter to be enjoyed. The mulberry, | 
which is now spread through almost every State, has actually | 
cost the country but little. The lesses which the enthusiasm | 
of speculation has inflicted have fallen on individuals; but | 
generally, what one has lost, another has gained. The coun- 
try experiences little or no loss from this change. The mul- | 
berries are in the country, and their intrinsic value is as great | 
as ever. The money paid for them bes only changed hands | 
among our own citizens. The mania of speculation has not | 
detenorated the ieaves of this precious tree; they are as nu- | 
tritive and wholesome for the worm 4s ever. i 

The requisite knowledge for preserving and hatching the | 
eggs, feeding the worms and reeling the silk, is fast advan- | 
cing. The details of this business require practice and ex- | 
perience ; the nature and habits of the insect must be under- | 
stood. Many at first farled in hatching the eegs, and were | 
discouraged ; ethers, who persevered, succeeded. 

The home supply of silk will have a direct and most benign 


effect in the balance of trace. The same year that we im-| ers at Washington, and there proceed to an adjustment of the 
ported ever twenty millions of dollars in value of foreign silk, |' claims pending between the two countries, whether of Ame- | 


we might have supplied all our own wants, and exported | 
largely beside. The large amount of silk imported the last 
five years, is sufficient to account for much of our embarrass- 
ments. 

Whatever max now be thought, the time must arrive when 
the good sense of the people will decide in favor of the pro- 
tection of the manufacture of silk. The effect of the com 
tition of older countries, with their great experience and skiil, 
and in possession of the accumulated capital of centuries, 
must be counteracted to enable us to become perfected in the 
requisi’e art, or our young beginners will, as on other occa- || 
sions, after exhausting theit means, abandon the undertaking. | 
The manufacture of cotton is directly in point: Was any 
progress worthy of consideration made, until protecting laws 
were enacted’? There had been ample opportunity in the — 
twenty previous years. What advantage does the manufec- 
turer of silk now possess, that was not by the cotton 
manufacturer, from 1791 to 1812, when the war duties were 
imposed? The immense home supplies of all the varieties 
of the best cotton fabrics, are directly attributed to the genial 
influences of protection. [Long Island Star. 


From thé New-Orleans Bee. July 27. 


Texas.—Mr. Tidweil, a resident of Nashville, on the Trini- | 


ty, has been murdered by the Indians. The savages are still 
committing depredations and murdering near Austin. Those 
who came into Bastrop and stole horses, were pursued by 
Col. Wallace, and uvertaken. One indian was killed—the 
others escaped. 

A million of dollars of the promissory notes of the Gov- 
ernment have been funded previous to the Ist. inst., drawing 
10 per cent. interest. 

Crowds of emigrants were arriving in Texas from Louis- 
jana. Great sickness prevailed at Matagorda. 


From the Bulletin. 

Col. Carnes was raising 1000 men to march upon the Rio 
Grand. A great number of Texins have joined the Feder- 
alists. They are stationed at San Patricio, and represented 
to be 1500 strong. With this force it is thought they may 
march on Maramores, where the co-operation of the Texan 
navy mayenable them to accomplish something of importance. , 
From the movements of the army and fleet of Texas, there 
seems a probability that a blow at Matamoras is meditated. 


——a 


From Jamatca.—By the Potomac, we have Kingston pa- 
pers to the 3d of July inclusive. They contain but little of 
interest to the general reader. Courts have been established | 
in several of the parishes termed “ Courts of Reconciliation,” | 
which appear te have become popular, and ure calculated to 
be of essential benefit, not only te the laboring population, but 
to the proprietors of the soil, especially in the districts where 
the interests of both parties have been injured hy erroneous 
decisions of the stipendiary and other magistrates. The Dis- i 
patch of the 3d of July says that the drought has produced q 
the most terrible effects in the interior. “ Food is scarce, || 
acd, we regret to add, water also. Many ef the ponds and | 
tanks are dry, and the inhabitants have to go or send several | 
miles for water. God grant the ‘ windows cf heaven’ may | 


no long be closed against us and our famishing fellow colo- || 


F M 
ROM MeExico.—We are indebted to Capt. Clifford of the 
Una, for a file of the Vera Cruz Censor to 15th July, but the 
papers do not contain an article worth translating. We 
Fl ae Capt. reps ee the Mexican authori- 
taken between sixty American and British 
seamen, who were found doe, the cas of California, ant 


| 
pect of a mest extensive and | 
splendid exhibition of Silk, at the 13th Annual Fair of the 


An immense number have within the | 


| are to be referred to the Prussian Minister as umpire, whose | City Pi 
pe decision the two governments have mutuslly agreed 


Bulletin of the 24th ult. states that some of the party of the 


| the Britssh Government, got into a serious dispute. 


| possession of the 
‘| Ul-fated Simpson. 


had conveyed them as prisoners toa place which he calls the 
Tippie, (probably Tepie or Tepeaka.) The affair was un- 
dergoing an investigation under the superintendence of the 
American and British Consuls. 

t: Bri ig Hardy, arrived 

From Sumatra.—Capt: Briggs, of the brig ; 

at Boston from Sumatra, that he was at Sinahue when 
the French Btig of War came in (February 6th) and destroy- 
ed the place without assigning any cause for it. The suppe- 
sition of the natives was, that it was in consequence of the 
drowning of the mate of a French vessel, who was lest in go- 
ing from the shore to his vessel with a boat load of pepper, 
and the surf being high the boat and pepper were lost and the 
mate drowned. 


Fror15a.—The Indians are not idle in Florida. A ser- 
geant and ac of Company B. 2d Infantry, were killed | 
the Indiaus on the 12th ult. about feur miles from Fort | 
hite. On the 14th inst. five dragoons under a sergeant in| 
passing from Pilatka to Camp King were fired upon near Port | 
Russell by a band of Indians numbering from twelve to twenty 
warrior. Two of the soldiers were wounded. 


TREASURY NOTES. 
Tarasuny Derantuent, August 
Amount of Treasury notes issued undet the 2 lea, 


of 
of 19th October, 1837, 21st May, 1836, and 24 sere 
ee ee ee 19, 


18990 
Of that amount there has +. 19 


ia issued under act of 3ist March 


Of that issue there has been re- 
DE dsde.dccdnc sone «-- 171,394 60 


Leaving of that issue eutstandinng,...... 2. . 


a 
Aggregate outstanding. ................... 47 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary Foo eal 


BE 
gs 





Hartford and New-Haven.—Theve semi-capitals of 
necticut have for a long period held a pretty even oe 
each other in point of population ; and there has naturally ex. 
i <a a degree of rivalry between them, which at times has 
rather inconvenient. Of late, however, especially since 
Frow Vera Crvz.—The bark Una, from Vera Cruz, Jaly| the Railroad bas made them near neighbors, a beter feeli 
16th, brings $48,742 in specie. | PS ag are beautifel cities, and each has its peculiar 

Among the passengers in the Una, are Don Pedro F. del ~~ je have had the curiosity oe the pre. 
Castetlo, Joaquin V. de Leon, and Lucas Palacio, Mexican | gress a my in the two places, ineluding 
Commissioners, appointed under the late Treaty with the respectively, from 1800 to the present time. The result is y 
United States. They are to meet the American Commission- ‘llows+ 





H ' New-Haven. 
Population in 1800... .5347 _. ..5176—guia 


« 6003—eain . 
rican citizens npon the government of Mexico, or of Mexiean | oe « ggg « =m po ~ 


citizens upon the government of the United States. So far | a, o ii . 

as the Commissioners of the two countries agree, in regard to | ee oars a oan Ley boy po Be 21 

the validity of said claims, their decision is to be final. In| oo 12, 753-—-guin S875. 14, 283-——gtle 3 

case of disagreement on any particular claims, such claims Present excesses of New Haven over Hartford, 1,570. 
New-Haven 12,957; Hartford, 9,468. Ditr. 


to abide. ©2¢@, 3,489. Eeach of the two cities has more than doubled 
John Coffin Jones, Esq. late United States Consul at the i population in the last 30 sears. [Joarnal Commerce 
Sandwich Islands, bes also arrived in the Une. \ Copper Ore.—We have been shown a flat lump of virra 


the Exped ¥ Dise he North-Weat | COPPe® ore, weighing 111 Ibs dug from the earth about s 
Finale of the ition to Discover the Nort cat . - 
Paco §.. 7 of Mr. Simpson, &c.—The St. Louis( Mo.) feet beneath the surface, on the North side of the South Mow 
tain, in Washington Valley, Somerset county, on lands of 
Isaac Bolmer, and within 34 of a mile of the village of Mer 
tinville. Sevetal lumps of pure copper ore, and all of the 
same quality, have been found in this mine; and it is believed 
that when the true vein shal) be discovered, immense quant 
ties of pure ore will betaken out. The nvivers are now en 
gaged with encouraging prospects. A specimen of the ore 
has beon tested at the mint in Philadelphia, and found supe- 
|| rior as to weight and quality to any ever tried in that city. 
differed as to the route to be taken. Mr. Simpson, with | The assayer also discovered s mixture of gold in the ore, but 
Messrs. Bird & Legios, and twenty or thirty of the colonists, | it was not deemed important to separate it, as it would add 
struck across for St. Peter’s, on the Mississippi, to return by || tasterially to the value of the copper. A German smeler 
the Inkes and New-York. Mr. Dease, iis compeer, with an-| '## ¢x@mined this ore and pronounces it the best he ever sar. 
other party, set out fur the Canad Mr. Simpson, Other experienced and scientific miners bave also examioed 
upon almost to a degree of insanity with the feverish appre- | *0™e Of the specimens, and bear the strongest testimony is 
hension that his competitor would reach London first, on the their favor. [Somerset (N. J.) Whig. 
day they were camping at Turtle River, June 20, suddenly es 
shot Mr. Bird through the heart, and with the other barrel of) Naval.—The United States ship Decatur, Capt. H.W. 
his gun wounded Mr. Legros mortally. There were only two Ogden, wes at Rio de Janeiro on the’ 18th June, just returned 
others then present—a son of Legros and another. Si from a cruise. The United States frigate Potomac, Capt. 
permitted Legros to embrace his dying father, and asked the | Kearney, was expected to arrive at Rio daily. The United 
latter if there had not been a conspiracy between him and States frigate Macedonian, Capt. Kennon, and the sloops of 
Bird, with intentien to assassinate him (Simpson) that mght. wat Levant and Erie, Commanders Smoot and Taylor, from 
Legros confessed there had, but afterwards denied it. Simp- , Pensacola, arrived at Boston on Friday. 
son ordered the two men to mount and return with him tot There are now quite a number of United States vessels in 
settlement, but they dashed off and overtook the main body, the harbor of Cheriestown and Boston, among them the follow- 
eighteen mies shead. They all returned to the in the ing: Columbus, 74, receiving ship and naval school; frigates 
morning, and before reaching ther got a glimpse of tetrad Constellation, Columbia, and Macedonian: sloaps of war Con- 
and heard the report of his gun. They attempted to intimi. cord, John Adams, Erie, and Levant ; and schooner Grampus. 
date him from firing at them by firing three volleys towards 


Hudson's Bay Company who recently discovered a North- 
West Passage, or continuation ef the trending of our Arctic 
coast between the points explored by Ross, Back and Frank- 
lin, after their return to the principal depot (York Factory) | 
and sending home despatches thence, arrived at Lake Win- 
nipec. The two young men to whom the honor of the dis 
covery belonged, hastening home to England for the prize of 








,bim. On coming up they found he had already murdered | Mr. Sterret, Sheriff of Caddo, Louisiana, was recently 
| himself, his head being torn to pieces. 


|| mtrdered at Shréveport, by a Mr. John O. Sewell, » mer 
. | chant of that place. "7 


‘ Far in the wild, unknown to public view,’ the three } It-appears the sheriff sold some paper 
were committed to the same ja by their companions, who f belonging toe btor and the letter = it and an 
then pursued their route, with feelings more easily conceived | ald account the sheriff owed him. he sheriff refused to 


than described. , make an effret, and began to throw the paper out of the store, 
The party arrived at St. Peter's about the first of July, in! ot discharged in succession two pistols at him which 
ed fatal. 


important papers and other property of the | 
| Gow. M' Nutt ve. the Mi ippi .—Gov. M'Nutt, 
I Mr. Aitkin further states that the whole matter is involved , of Mississippi, has issued wee | there oo that the 
in mystery, which time only can clear up. || Union Banke the Bank of Vicksburg, and the Grand Gulf Rail- 
The unfortunate Simpson was @ native of Scotidnd, and 9, road and Banking Company, have forfeited their charters by 
nephew of the present Governor of the Hudson's Bay Com | failing to redeem their ten doliar notes. The President of the 
. He was about 28 years of age, possessed of fine, first named institution has made a publication stating that the 
talents, an amiable disposition, and the umiversal esteem of | bank feels it its duty to disregard the operations of the st 
those who knew him. || under which the Governor proceeded, on the ground that the 


a 
|| same is unconstitu 
Troubles Thickening.—On board the brig Russell, arrived i <t very 
on Sante ie at eines are ene twe lions from Mo-||. Silk Cnitare in Tenncssee.—The Nashville Banner pub 
rocco w nei on sending to the President || lishes a call for a meeting to take this aubject into sober con 
of the United States, and about which the Consul at Tangier || sideration, disconnected al with the multicaulis fever. 
had such a contest with one of the Emperor's three-tailed ba-|| The editor justly remarks in Tennessee, i" 





- Their reception is provided for, we believe, in the} the northern counties , is in @ transition state, being 

bill passed by Congress, else they might furnish material | too cold for Prvmsgls to grain and leaving 

another week or two of debate, while the business of the || an o for silk cultare, for one gentleman hase nur 
people is neglected. ! trees. 
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International Copyright.—Mr. Francis Lieber bas writ- 
ten a very able letter to Hon. William C. Preston on the In- 
ternational Copyright Question. Of course he advocates the 
pretection of literary property, for ne man of sense who has 
the slightest regerd fur his reputation would venture to place 
his name on the title-page of a Piea against the palpable and 
indisputable rights of authers—for which alone legal pfotec- 
tion is demanded. There is a class of persons in this country 
who depend for subsistence upon writing. Many of them 
possess talents and are governed by principles which need 
but encouragement to be productive of the mest Useful and 
creditable results to the nation. Ample evidence has been 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC, 


a 


833 





ee 


The Scurrility of the American Periodical Press, is «|| Letters on the Fine Arts, which promise fo be excellent, and 


subject of frequent comment among English tourists, and so 
many of our own countrymen as are unacquainted with kin- 
dred abuses over the sea. We deprecate most heartily all 
interference by the press with private character, and that vio- 
lence of praise and denunciation which too frequently charac-| 
terize the essays of journalists even of the most respectable | 
standing and abilities ; but we by no means assent to the idea | 
that American Editors are more licentious than the English ; | 
that assaults upon private reputation, or virulent, coarse and | 
causeless attacks upon public men, are more frequent here | 
than among those who have thrust themselves into the chair | 
of accusation. To satisfy the reader on this point we present | 
8 few of the terms and epithets that appeared ina single num- | 





given, in a fugitive and fragmentary form, of literary gifts 
throughout the land. The majority of our men of letters, | 


ber of the London Times, the leading journal of Europe, by | 
its own claim and general assent. Out of the classical vocab- | 


however, are obliged to relinquich their favorite pursuit for ! ulary, intended for ears polite, we have culled the following 


one which yields the laborer some adequate reward: for bis | 
| 


wil. The book-market is glutted with reprints ef English 


simples: “‘ Blackguard, liar, ruffian, villain, atheist, rascal, 
rebber, fiend, thief, papist, traitor, scoundrel, swindler, mon- 


works, most of them entirely unfit for our meridian, and not || ster, miscreant, rebel, assassin, pirate, profligate, infidel, ene- 
a small proportion utterly worthless. British Magazines are || my ef God and man,” ef cum multis aliis que nunc perscri- 


republished on this side of the water at a cheaprr rate then | 


native periodicals can be furnished. The consequence of this | 
state of things is, that authorship io America is discouraged ; | 


ality. The remedy for these evils is to be found only ina 


bere longumest. These gentec! words are applied to the first 
characters in Great Britain, including Lords, Members of 
Parliament, Ministers of Srute, Ministers of the Gospel, Em- 


who dare to take any interest in public affairs. Such elegant 


and the literary taste of the country has no feature of nation- | bassadors, Newspaper Edi‘ors, and even private gentlemen, 
| 


new Copyright. Law, which will protect the rights'ef our | €Xtracts may suit genteel breakfast tables, boudoirs, and club 


own authors, and prevent the excessive republication of Eng- 


‘houses in London, but the Editor who should use them in this 


lish works. We trust there are few who believe with Mr. | country, would very speedily encounter a merited and poten- 
Gregsbury, to whom Nicholas Nickleby applied for « secreta- | tial rebuke. Does man resist church rates, The Times 


ryship, that “the creations of the pocket belong to one man | forthwith dubs him a rascal, a robber, a thief does another 


or one family, but the creations of the brain belong to the peo- | advocate religious freedom, he is at once proclaimed an athe-| 
ple at | ;""—in other words, that in literature alone the i ist, an infidel, or a papist; if a person has not stomach for 
|, all church abuses, he is heralded as an arch fiend, and an ene- | 


laborer is not worthy of his hire. 
To illustrate the justice of the propored system of Copy- ! my to God and man; and should he refuse credence to all a 
right, the case of Mr. Prescott, author of the ‘ History of Tory may assert, out fly against him the terms liar, scoundrel, 
Ferdinand and Isabella,’ is appropriately referred to. On bis \ blackguard, ruffian &c. Recently, in the space of one week, 
former admirable performance he spent ten years of ardent the term lier was applied seventeen times to Mr. O'Connell, 
and continuous labor, and by it he established his reputation, | and five times to Joseph Hume. Such is the style in which 
in this Country and in Europe, us ane of the ablest historic political controversies are conducted by the leading papers of 
writers of the age. Mr. Prescott is now, as the papers have | England: we fancy that our trans-Atlantic friends have little 
informed the public, engaged in writing the “History of the ‘cause t» charge us with a more ultra system of blackguardism. 
Conquest of Mexico.’ Engiand offers, for some classes of | Another evil connected with the Press, fur which Editors 
books, an infinitely better mart than our own country. Sup- are not held to be immediately responsible, is the excessive 
pose that author has the legitimate desire of earning, in some | violence of politico-personal tirade carried on by candidates 
degree at least, in a pecuniary way, through this new work, || and partisans, through the journals, in communications and 
the advantages of his reputation established by the first book. reports of public speeches. We have certainly had some 
In doing this, he would only do what every producer does: || notable specimens of combativeness in this line within a few 
that is, the capital (in this case his reputation) gained by one || years. It will be reco'lected that Dr. Duncan, Mr. Bynum, 
product is invested in the second product, to prodace a greater | and some other honorable personages have discharged paper 
gain; and so on with all succefsive productions. Suppose bullets through the journals at unfortunate gentlemen to whom 
the author desired to offer the sale of his Copyright in Eng- they were net particularly attached ; but it is doubtful whether 
land: has he no right todo it? Yet he cannot do it; the any public man in America ever surpassed half a dozen Eng- 
English say—You will not grant Cupymght to our authors, so | lish moblemen whom we could mention. Here is a specimen 
we will not to yours. Is this protecting our own citizen in a | of aristocratic propriety; the most noble Marquis of Wes:- 
lawful and laudable pursuit—one that redounds to our honor | meath, in a printed address to the Electors of Members of 
and sheds lustre on our whole coyntry? For, such works as Parliament applicd the following epithets to an opposing cen 
Ferdinand and Isabella add greatly to the respect paid by | didate at a recent election: “ Profligate adventurer, common 
foreign nations to that of the author, and essentially promote | blackguard, well-defined coward, dunghill demagogue, foul 
esteem, good will and easy intercourse among nations; while example, potato plebian face, great talents hellishly perverted, 


no citizen of the nation to which the autbor: belongs, whose | foul-mouthed hypocrite, national incendiary, fool er knave, 


reputation transcends the barriers of Statés or languages, ‘| trading liar, monster, miscreant, unabated xuisance, fostering 


goes into foreign countries, in whatever pursuit, without en-| parent of perjury, ruffian, character for scoundrelism, pivot of ) 


jeying a share of the good effects thus produced by an emi- || treason, vulture-like vagabond,”’ &c. 
nent mind. Is this the reward of gratitude ? Is it jutlicious | © M.de Tocquevilleamiably charges such exhibitions in Ame- 
to prevent the value which he would have received for his i rica to the influence of the democratic principle—to what are 
Copyright in England frem flowing into our Country? « I they chargeable in England? But we doubt, after all the 
We commend Mr. Lieber'’s book to the attention of our H lectures on this subj-ct, written for our edification by foreign 
readers, confident that no person of ordinary intelligence can || tourists, whether any paper in the United States ever contain- 
read it without being convinced of the righteousness of the | ed so indecent a personal attack upon an individual as the one 
position which it maintains. (Wiley & Putnam; 8vo. pp. 67.) || from which we have quoted, by an English nobleman upon one 
. ann of the most influential legislators of the Kingdom. That some 
Southern Literary Messenger.—The July and August | of our political gladiators are more than ‘ decently savage,” is 
numbers of this work, we learn from the proprietor, will be 
issued under one cover on the 16th inst. By an examination |! jects for the satire of the London. Times or the Marquis of 
of the numbers already issued for the current year, it will be || Westmeath, or even of their countrymen in America. 
seen that the publisher has generousiy given to his subscribers, = foe 
in amount, one number and a half more than was promised 
j® his advertisement. 


The Fine Arts.—A writer in the Evening Signal, over the 
signature of ‘Jonathan Pericles,’ has commenced a series of 





too true, but we are not so deeply descended as to be fit sub- || 


can bardly fail to awaken a general interest in the subject. 
| We shall endeavor to find room for extracts in our next. 


Literary Intelligence. 
| Rev. P. W. Taylor, well known by his valuable ‘ Memorial 
| of the late Rev. J. Brainard Taylor,’ has just commiitted to the 
| press ‘ The Fieg Ship, or a Cruise round the World in the 
| United States Frigate Columbia, Com. Reed.’ Mr. Taylor is 
| a Chaplain in the Navy, and while on board the Columbia, he 
| visited the Sandwich Islands, at the interesting period of the 


| invasion of the Rights of the American Missionaries by the 


| French, and Macao and Canton during the first stages of the 
| Opium Controversy. Of these, among many other incidents 
| of general interest, his work will contain much information. 
| It will be published by the Messrs. Appletons, in two volumes, 
| with illustrations. 
W. G. Simms, Esq. has recently completed a History of 
South Carolina, and it has been published in Charlesten. It 
jis very highly commended in the Southern papers. Mr. 
Simms has in readiness for the press a new romance founded 
on events, in the ante-revelutionary period, in his native State. 
The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer says 
| that a new edition, in three splendid royal octavos, of the Em- 
\ peror’s effusions at St. Helana, now first callected into one 
bedy, is about to appezr. Each chapter of the work will be 
enriched with a fac simile of the manuscript, bearing the cor- 
_ rections made by his own hand. 
Mr. Cooper's new romance is nearly ready for publication. 
Bulwer’s * Gudolphin’ will be published by the Harpers next 
week. Theodore Dwight, Jr. has written a Histury of Con- 
necticut, which is in press by the same publishers. 





“Rambles about the Country; by Mrs. E. F. Eliet.”"—This 
is one of the most delightful books of the season. It comes to 
usin the unassuming guise of a collection of Sketches of 
American Scenery and Manners, intended primarily for the 
instruction and entertainment of juvenile readers; but they 
may be perused with pleasure and profit by the mature in 
years and understanding. Among the scenes described from 
personal observation are The Hawh's N. st, Hickory Nut 
Gap; Flat Rock; Monument Mountain; Sodus Bay—Lake 
Ontario; The Delaware Water Gap; Trerten Falls; Nia- 
gara; the Coal Region, &c. &c. Several capital Tales and 
many a‘mirable shreds of Poetry are interwoven—among 
which we regret to see that the author's ‘ Delaware Water 
Gap,’ is not included, nor any of her always graceful and harmo- 
nious numbers, save a few stanzas on ‘Sodus Bay.’ She ought 
‘to have been more just to herself and thereby enhanced the 
value of herbook. Still, the werk is admirable—unsurpassed 
as a present for young readers, and delightful as a pocket com- 
panion fora journey ora ramble. We are confident that it 
will be far more widely read and esteemed than any of the 
writer's previous works, excellent of their kind though they 
| were. The contents are mainly her own; but in a few in- 
stances she has judiciously drawn upon the narratives of other 
observers. The volumie is neatly ‘got up’ and excellently 
printed. (Pp. 257 18mo. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 
Webb.) 


| The Knickerbocker fer August contains nineteen original 
| papers, some very excellent, and all respectable. Among the 
| contributors are Washingte: irving, J. M. Sanderson, Mary 
| Anne Browne, ‘ Flaccus,’ and others well known to the 

| Knickerbocker readers. A spirited translation of Voltaire’s 


| « Micromegas’ the‘ editorials,’ and the articles we have copied, 


|| are thechief attractions. One of the longest and best papers 
is an Editorial notice of an attack on Dr. Anthon’s series of 
| Greek Classics in the last North American Review. In the 
| July number of that respectable quarterly appeared one of the 
|| most shallow and impudent attempts at ‘criticism’ that ever 
| disgraced a periodical having the least pretensions to inde- 
| pendence er sholarship. Some tenor fifteen years agu an edi- 
| tion of Jacobs’ Greek Reader was published in Boston, to 
|| which the editor pretended to append an English version of the 
German notes ; but'as he had not seenthese aotes er was unable 
to translate them, he filched others from Dalzell’s Minora, all 
the while assuring the reader, with unblushing effrontery, that 
he was giving the entire annotations of the German work. This 
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SILK. l|had conveyed them as prisoners toa place which he calls the 
; : 'Tippie, (probably Tepie or Tepeaka.) The affair was un- 
We are gratified in the prospect ef a mest extensive and | > 'PP"* . P : 
splendid exhibition of Silk, at the 13th Annual Fair of the | dergoing ae a oe superintendence of the 
American Lastitute, which opens at Niblo’s Garden = 2 American rercaerheroaee= 
5th of October, 1840. An immense number have within the | : = . 
; : : From Sumatra.—Capt: Briggs, of the brig Hardy, arrived 
last year been engaged in the raising of silk. Most of them, ere ee meen, ne ieee neliiedimnadiin 


it is true, are at work on a small scale; but notwithstanding, | , : 
the whole amount, when the multitude of small parcels are | the French Brig of War came in (February 6th) ‘Ths omen 


; i lace without a ing any cause for it. 
added to the larger parcels, will make a formidable aggregate. | ote = pie ms — is bee is dentiqutate off tn 
These are some of the bene fits already realized ; but the plen- | (ee tatedlige + egetertiy, anne 5 scat ome tenn daa 
itude of the harvest is tere eo wave rene ; | — rey a shea in hie teceel wich 2 eal tod of pena 
which is now spread th most eve’ ve, actually | a 
cost the country but Rabe The losses which the enthusiasm | and ~~ nde high the boat and pepper were lost and the 
of speculation has inflicted have fallen on individuals; but | ™4* Crowned. pet 
generally, what one has lost, another has gained. The coun- Froria.—The Indians are not idle in Florida. 
try experiences little or no loss from this change. The mul- | geant and ac 
berries are in the country, and their intrinsic value is as great | 
asever. The money paid for them bas only changed hands | W 
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the Indiaws on the 12th ult. about feur miles from Fort 


tritive and wholesome for the worm 4s ever. 

The requisite knowledge for preserving and hatching the | exiesigiiipame | 
eggs, feeding the worms and reeling the silk, is fast advan- || From Vera Crvz.—The bark Una, from Vera Cruz, July 
cing. The details of this business require practice and ex- | 16th, brings $48,742 in specie. 
pernence ; the nature and habits of the insect must be under-| Among the passengers in the Una, are Don Pedro F. del 
stood. Many at first farled in hatching the eegs, and were | Castello, Joaquin V. de Leon, and Lucas Palacio, Mexican’ 
discouraged ; ethers, who persevered, succeeded. Commissioners, appointed under the late Treaty with the 

The home supply of silk wil! have a direct and most benign United States. They are to meet the American Commission- 
effect in the balance of trade. The same year that we im- | ers at Washington, and there proceed to an adjustment of the 
ported over twenty millions of dollars in value of foreign silk, 
we might have supplied all our own wants, and exported 
largely beside. The large amount of silk imported the last 
five years, is sufficient to account for much of our embarrass- 
ments. 

Whatever ma: now be thought, the time must arrive when | 
the good sense of the people will decide in favor of the pro- 
tection of the manufacture of silk. The effect of the com 
tition of older countries, with their great experience and skill, 
and in possession of the accumulated capital of centuries, 
must be counteracted to enable us to become perfected in the 
requisie art, or our young beginners will, as on other occa- 
sions, after exhausting theit means, abandon the undertaking. 
The manufacture of cotton is directly in point: Was any 
progress worthy of consideration made, until protecting laws 
were enacted’ There had been ample opportunity in the 
twenty previous years. What advantage does the manufec- 
turer of silk now possess, that was not possessed by the cotton 
manufacturer, from 1791 to 1812. when the war duties were 
imposed? The immense home supplies of all the varieties 
of the best cotton fabrics, are directly attributed to the genial 
influences of protection. [{ Long Island Star. 


| rican citizens upon the government of Mexico, or of Mexiean 
citizens upon the government of the United States. So far 
as the Commissioners of the two countries agree, in regard to) 
the validity of said claims, their decision is to be final. In 
case of disagreement on any particular claims, such claims 
) are to be referred to the Prussian Minister as umpire, whove 
decision the two governments have mutuslly agreed to abide. 
John Coffin Jones, Esq. late United States Consul at the 
| Sandwich Islands, has also arrived in the Una. 
nies 
| Finale of the Expedition to Discover the North-West 
Passage— Death of Mr. Simpson, §c.—The St. Louis( Mo.) 
Bulletin of the 24th ult. states that some of the party of the 
Hudson's Bay Company who recently discovered a North- 
West Passage, or continuation ef the trending of our Arctic 
coast between the points explored by Ross, Back and Frank- 
' lin, after their return to the principal depot (York Factory) 
and sending home despatches thence, arrived at Lake Win- 
|nipec. The two young men to whom the honor of the dis 
covery belonged, hastening home to England for the prize of 
| the British Government, got into a serious dispute. { 
| differed as to the route to be taken. Mr. Simpson, with 
|, Messrs. Bird & Legios, and twenty or thirty of the colonists, | 
struck across for St. Peter’s, on the Mississippi, to return by | 
the lakes and New-York. Mr. Dease, |.is compeer, with an-| 
other party, set out for the Canadas. 
upon almost to a degree of insanity with the feverish « 


—— i 
From thé New-Orleans Bee. July 27. 

Texas.—Mr. Tidwell, a resident of Nashville, on the Trini- 
ty, has been murdered by the Indians. The savages are still 
committing depredations and murdering near Austin. Those 
who came into Bastrop and stole horses, were pursued by 
Col. Wallace, and uvertaken. One indian was killed—the 
others escaped. 

A million of dollars of the promissory notes of the Gov- 
ernment have been funded previous to the Ist. inst., drawing 
10 per cent. interest. 

Crowds of emigrants were arriving in Texas from Louis- 
iana. Great sickness prevailed at Matagorda. 


From the Bulletin. 

Col. Carnes was raising 1000 men to march upon the Rio 
Grand. A great number of Texans have joined the Feder- 
alists. They ere stationed at San Patricio, and represented 
to be 1500 strong. With this force it is thought they may 
march on Maramoras, where the co-operation of the Texan 
navy mayenable them to accomplish something of importance. 
From the movements of the army and fleet of Texas, there 
seems a probability that a blow at Matamoras is meditated. 

—— a 


day they were camping at Turtle River, June 20, suddenly 
shot Mr. Bird through the heart, and with the other barrel 
his gun wounded Mr. Legros mortally. There were only two 
others then present—a son of Legros and another. Sim 
permitted Legros to embrace his dying father, and asked the 
latter if there had not been a conspiracy between him and 
Bird, with intentivn to assassinate him (Simpson) that mght. 
Legros confessed there had, but afterwards denied it. Simp- . 
son ordered the qwo men to mount and return with him to the | 
settlement, but they dashed off and overtook the main body, 
eighteen miles ahead. They ail returned to the in the 
morning, and before reaching ther got a glimpse of Aah 
and heard the report of his gun. They attempted to intitni- 
date him from firing at them by firing three volleys towards 
him, On coming up they found he had already murdered 
| himself, his head being torn to pieces. i] 
‘ Far in the wild, unknown to public view,’ the three bodies | 
y , were committed to the same grave by their companions, who! 
pers to the 3d of July inclusive. They contain but little of then pursued their route, with feelings more Rie cates 
interest to the general reader. Courts have been established || than deacribed. } 
a peeiee enna m + get ype ne ey | The party arrived at St. Peter’s about the first of July, in| 
ve me popular, and are calcu to | possession of the rtant 
be of essential benefit, not only te the laboring population, but | ijj-fated nthe papers and other property the |} 
to the proprietors of the soil, especially in the districts where | Mr. Aitkin further states that the whole matter is involved , 
the - ae both parties = tt ea hy —— in mystery, which time only can clear up. | 
P y and other strates. * The unfortunate Simpson was @ native of Scot i 
patch of the 3d of July says that the drought has produced pephew of the present Gonuner of the Hodson’ Bay Com | 





From Jamatca.—By the Potomac, we have Kingston pa- 


pe 





the most terrible effects in the interior. “ Food is scarce, |! ; posse 

: ° +||pany. He was about 28 years of age ssed of fine 
scl, we regret to add, water also. Many of the ds and | talen i i 1 
tanks are dry, and the inhabitants have to go or Ay several | auewne wae cle teens: 
miles for water. God grant the ‘ windows «f heaven’ may | 


no longer be closed against us and our famishing fellow colo- || 


i 





Troubles Thiekening.—On board the brig Russell, arrived 
on woes Da at emerare are those twe livns from Mo- 
rocco w Heisted on sending to the President 
of the United States, and about which the Consul at Tangier 
had such a contest with one of the Emperor's three tailed be- 


—— 
From Mexico.—We are indebted to Capt. Clifford of the 


Una, for a file of the Vera Craz Censor to 15th July, but the 
papers do not contain an article worth i We 


of Company B. 2d Infantry, were killed | 


hite. On the 14th inst. five dragoons under a sergeant in| . . 
among our own citizens. ; bg mania of speculation has not | passing from Pilatka to Camp King were fired upos near Port | necticut — for — _—s pane pace with 
detenorated the leaves of this precious tree; they are as nu- | Russell by a bund of Indians numbering from twelve to twenty | ach ot epee ay . Gave o 

|| warrior. "Two of the soldiers were wounded. | isted @ degree of rivairy between them, which at times has 


| claims peading between the two countries, whether of Ame- | 


Mr. Simpson, wrought H 


| some of the specimens, and bear. the strongest testimony ip 
hension that his competitor would reach London first, on “ 






TREASURY NOTES. 
Tarasuny DerantMent, August 3, 
Amount of Treasury notes issued under the acts of 

—. » 1837, 2ist May, 1838, and 
SEES concent Ghaun ten Micon nation ** 


Leaving outstanding............. tonadae-> 
Amount issued under act of 3ist March, 


AR seegresiat cialis intemal $3,375,068 28 
Of that issue there has been re- 
deemed 171,394 50 


Leaving of that issue outstandinng,......-.. 


Aggregate outstanding. ..........-........ $3.476,937 08 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 


rE 


2d March 
- --- $19,567,086 9 
redeemed... 19,265,899 


$301,263 39 


8 











A and New-Haven.—Theve semi-capitals of Cop. 


been rather inconvenient. Of late, however, especially since 
‘the Railroad bas made them near neighbors, a better feeling 
prevaile. Both are beautiful cities, and each has its peculisr 
advantages. We have had tue curiosity to the pro- 
_ gress of populatien in the two places, ineluding de 
— vely, from 1800 to the present time. The result is a 
8 


. 176 oat 
—...5 in 
1810... .6003—gain 656 .. .6974—gain 17% 
1820... .6901—gain 898 .. .8327—gain 135) 
« 1830 . . . .9617-——gain 2716. 10,678—gain 2351 
#1840 ..12,793—gain 3176. 14,363—gaia Sats 
| Present excesses of New Haven over Hartford, 1,570 


H 
Population in 1800... .5347 


“ “- 
“ “ 


| City P New-Haven 12,957; Hartford, 9,468. Diér. 
| ence, 3,489. Eeach of the two cities hes more than dowd 
its population in the last 30 sears. —_—[ Joornal Commerce. 


| —_—_—_=——— 
| Copper Ore.—We have been shown a flat lomp of virra 
| copper ore, weighing 111 Ibs. dug from the earth about six 
feet beneath the surface, on the North side of the South Mou 
tain, in Washington Valley, Somerset county, on lands of 
Isaac Bolmer, and within 34 of a mile of the village of Mr 
tinville. Sevetal lumps of pure copper ore, and all of the 
same quality, have been found in this mine ; and it is believed 
, that when the true vein shall be discovered, immense quant- 
ties of pure ore will betaken out. The miners are now er 
gaged with encouraging prospects. A specimen of the ore 
has been tested at the mint in Philadelphia, and found supe- 
| rior as to weight and quality to any ever tried in that city. 
| The assayer also discovered a mixture of gold in the ore, but 
, it was not deemed important to separate it, as it would add 
| materially to the value of the copper. A German smelter 
| has examined this ore and pronounces it the best he ever sa¥. 
Other ex screntific miners have also examined 
their favor. [Somerset (N. J.) Whig. 
—— 

Naval.—The United States ship Decatur, Capt. H. W. 
Ogden, wes at Rio de Janeiro on the’ 18th June, just returned 
from @ cruise. The United States frigate Potomac, Capt. 
K , was expected to arrive at Rio daily. The United 
States frigate Macedonian, Capt. Kennon, and the sloops of 
war Levant and Erie, Commanders Smoot and Taylor, from 
Pensacola, arrived at Boston on Friday. 

There are now quite a number of United States vessels in 
the harbor of Charlestown and Boston, among them the follow- 
ing: Columbus, 74, receiving ship and naval school; frigates 
Constellation, Columbia, and Macedonian; sloaps of war Con 
cord, John Adams, Erie, and Levant; and schooner Grampus. 


Mr. Sterrel, Sheriff of Caddo, Lowisiana, was recently 
murdered at Shreveport, by» Mr. John O. Sewell, a mer- 
chant of that place. It appears the sheriff sold some paper 
belonging to a debtor and the latter ht it and on 
ald account the sheriff owed him. The sheriff refused to 
make an effret, and began to throw the paper out of the store, 
when Sewell discharged in succession two pistols at him which 
proved fatal. 


Gov. M' Nutt vs. the Mississippi: Banks.—Gov. M'Nutt, 
of Mississippi, has issued his proclamation declaring that the 
Union Bank, the Bank of Vicksburg, and the Grand Gulf Rail- 
road and Banking Company, have forfeited their ebarters by 
failing to redeem their ten duliar notes. The President of the 
first named institution has made a publication stating that the 
bank feels it its duty to disregard the tions of the ect 
under which the Governor proceeded, on the ground that the 
same is unconstitutional. 


Silk Culture in Tennessce.—The Nashville Banner pub- 
lishes a call for a meeting to take this aubject into sober con- 













" in . shaws. Their reception i vided for, in the 
J Soe son a > yaa ply ean authori- || bill passed by Conasene, ‘tod they deny tg mee 
seamen, who were found about the coast of California, and btm are Ti 
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sideration, disconnected al with the multicaulis fever. 
The editor justly remarks in Tennessee, '" 
the counties especially, is in @ transition state, being 
too cold for cotton, and therefore to grain and leaving 
ano for silk for one gentleman has « nur 
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NEW-YORK. : 


_— —— 
International Copyright.—Mr. Francis Lieber bas writ 
ten a very ablo letter to Hon. William C. Preston op the In- 
ternational Copyright Question. Of course he advocates the 
pretection of literary property, for ne man of sense who has 
the slightest regard fur his reputation would venture to place 
bis name on the title-page of a Piea against the palpable and 
indisputable rights of authers—for which alone legal pfotec- 
tion is demanded. There is a class of persons in this country 
who depend for subsistence upon writing. Many of them 
possess talents and are governed by principles which need 
but encouragement to be productive of the mest useful and 
creditable results to the nation. Ample evidence has been 
given, in a fugitive and fragmentary form, of literary gifts 
throvghout the land. The majority of our men of letters, | 
however, are obliged to relinquish their favorite pursuit for ! 
one which yields the laborer some adequate reward for his. 
wil. The beok-merket is glutred with reprints of Ragtish | 
works, most of them entirely unfit for our meridian, and not 
a small proportion utterly worthless. British Magazines are | 
republisbed on this side of the water at a cheaper rase then | 
native periodicals can be furnished. The consequence of this | 
state of things is, that authorship io America is discouraged ; ! 
and the literary taste of the cuantry has no feature of nation- | 
ality. ‘The remedy for these evils is to be found only in «| 
new Copyright. Law, which will protect the rights'ef our) 
own authors, and prevent the excessive republication of Eng- 
lish works. We trust there are few who believe with Mr. 














Gregsbury, to whom Nicholas Nickleby applied for a secreta- | tial rebuke. Does a man resist church rates, The Times 
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The Scurrility of the American Periodical Press, is 
subject of frequent comment among English tourists, and so 
many of our own countrymen as are unacquainted with kin- 
dred abuses over the sea. We deprecate most heartily all 
interference by the press with private character, and that vio- 
lence of praise and denunciation which too frequently charac- 
terize the essays of journalists even of the most respectable 
standing and abilities ; but we by no means assent to the idea 
that American Editors are more licentious than the English ; 
that assaults upon private reputation, or virulent, coarse and 
csuseless attacks upon public men, are more frequent here 
than among those who bave thrust themselves into the chair 


| 


el 
Letters on the Fine Arts, which promise to be excellent, and 
can bardly fail to awaken a general interest in the subject. 
We shall endeavor to find room for extracts in our next. 
Literary Intelligence. 
Rev. P. W. Taylor, well known by his valuable ‘ Memorial 
| of the late Rev. J. Brainard Taylor,’ bas just committed to the 
| press ‘ The Fieg Ship, or a Cruise round the World in the 
| United States Frigate Culumbia, Com. Reed.’ Mr. Taylor is 
| a Chaplain in the Navy, and while on board the Columbia, he 
visited the Sandwich Islands, at the inverr sting period of the 
| invasion of the Rights of the American Missionaries by the 








of accusation. To satisfy the reader on this point we present 
a few of the terms and epithets that appeared ina single num- | 
ber of the London Times, the leading journal of Europe, by | 


its own claim and general assent, Out of the classical vocab- | 


ulary, intended for ears polite, we have culled the following | 


simples: “ Blackguard, liar, ruffian, villain, atheist, rascal, | 


rebber, fiend, thief, papist, traitor, scoundrel, swindler, mon- 
ster, miscreaant, rebel, assassin, pirate, profligate, infidel, ene- 
my ef God and man,” ef cum multis aliis que nunc perscri- 
bere longumest. These genteel words are applied to the first 
characters in Great Britain, including Lords, Members of 
Parliament, Ministers of State, Ministers of the Gospel, Em- 
bassadors, Newspaper Edi‘ors, and even private gentlemen, 
who dare to take any interest in public affairs. Such elegant 
extracts may suit genteel breakfast tables, boudoirs, and club 
houses in London, but the Editor who should use them in this 
country, would very speedily encounter a merited and poten- 


ryship, that “the creations of the pocket belong to one man | forthwith dubs him a rascal, a robber, a thief does another 


or one family, but the creations of the brain belong to the peo- | advocate religious freedom, he is at once proclaimed an athe- | 
ple at large ;""—in other words, that in literature alone the | 


laborer is not worthy of his hire. 


| ist, an infidel, or a papist; if a person has not stomach for 


To illustrate the justice of the propored system of Copy- ™y to God and man; and should he refuse credence to all a 


right, the case of Mr. Prescott, author of the ‘ History of 


Tory may assert, out fly against him the termd liar, scoundrel, 


Ferdinand and Isabella,’ is appropriately referred to. Oa bis | blackguard, ruffian, &c. Recently, 1m the space of one week, 


former admirable performance he spent ten years of ardent 
and continuous labor, and by it he established his reputation, 


the term lier was applied seventeen times to Mr. O'Connell, 
and five times to Joseph Hume. Such is the style in which 


all church abuses, he is heralded as an arch-fiend, and an ene- | 


| French, and Macao and Canton during the first stages of the 
| Opium Controversy. Of these, among many other incidents 
of general interest, his work will contain much information. 
| It will be published by the Messrs. Appletons, in two volumes, 
| with illustrations. “ 

W. G. Simms, Esq. has recently completed a History of 
South Carolina, and it has been published in Charlesten. It 
|is very highly commended in the Southern papers. Mr. 

Simms bas in readiness for the press a new romance founded 
on events, in the ante-revelutionary period, in his native State. 
Toe Paris correspondent of the Nationa! Intelligencer says 
| that a new edition, in three splendid royal octavos, of the Em- 
| peror’s effusions at St. Helana, now first collected into one 
bedy, is about to appezr. Each chapter of the work will be 
enriched with a fac simile of the manuscript, bearing the cor- 
_rections made by his own hand. 

Mr. Cooper’s new romance is nearly ready for publication. 

Bulwer’s ‘ Gudolphin’ will be published by the Harpers next 
week. Theodore Dwight, Jr. has written a Histury of Con- 
necticut, which is in press by the same publishers. 








“Rambles about the Country; by Mrs. E. F. Ellet.”—This 
is one of the most delightful books of the season. It comes to 
usin the unassuming gu'se of a collection of Sketches of 
American Scenery and Manners, intended primarily for the 
instruction and entertainment of juvenile readers; but they 
may be perused with pleasure and profit by the mature in 


in this Country and in Europe, us ene of the ablest historic political controversies are conducted by the leading papers of years and understanding. Among the scenes described from 


writers of the age. Mr. Prescott is now, as the papers have 
informed the public, engaged in writing the “History of the 
Conquest of Mexico.’ England offers, for some classes of | 
books, an infinitely better mart than our own country. Sup- | 
pose that author has the legitimate desire of earning, in pe 
degree ‘at least, in a pecuniary way, through this new work, 
the advantages of his reputation established by the first book. | 


England: we fancy that our trans-Atlantic friends have little 
| cause t charge us with a more ultra system of blackguardism. 
| Another evil connected with the Press, fur which Editors 
are not held to be immediately responsible, is the excessive 
“violence of politico-personal tirade carried on by candidates 
and partisans, through the journals, in communications and 
reports of public speeches. We have certainly had some 


In doing this, he would only do what every producer does: || notable specimens of combativeness in this line within a few 


that is, the capital (in this case his reputation) gained by one | years. 


product is invested in the second product, to prodace a greater | 
gain; and so on with all succefsive productions. Suppose 
the author desired to offer the sale of his Copyright in Eng- 
land: has he noright to doit? Yet he cannot do it; the 
English say—You will not grant Cupyright to our authors, so | 
we will not to yours. Is this protecting our own citizen in a 
lawful and laudable pursuit—one that redounds to our honor 
and sheds lustre on our whole coyntry? For, auch works as 
Ferdinand and Isabella add greatly to the respect paid by 
foreign nations to that of the author, and essentially promote 
esteem, good will and easy intercourse améng nations; while 
no citizen of the nation to which the author: belongs, whose 
reputation transcends the barriers of Statés or languages, 
goes into foreign countries, in whatever pursuit, without en: 
jeying a share of the good effects thus produced by an emi- | 
nent mind. Is this the reward of gratitude? Is it judicious | 
to prevent the value which he would have received for his 
Copyright in England frem flowing into our Country? + 
We commend Mr. Lieber’s book to the attention of our | 
readers, confident that no person of ordinary intelligence can | 
read it without being convinced of the righteousness of the 
position which it maintains. (Wiley & Putnam ; tvo. pp. 67.) | 
Southern Literary Messenger.—The July and August | 
numbers of this work, we learn from the proprietor, will be 
issued under one cover on the 16th inst. By an examination 
of the numbers already issued for the current year, it will be 
teen that the publisher has generously given to his subscribers, 
in amount, one number and a half more than was promised 


It will be reco'lected that Dr. Duncan, Mr. Bynum, 
and some other honorable personages have discharged paper 
bullets through the journals at unfortunate gentlemen 10 whom 
they were net particularly attached ; but it is doubtful whether 
any public man in America ever surpassed half a dozen Eng- 

‘ lish noblemen whom we could mention. 
of aristocratic propriety; the most noble Marquis of West- 
meath, in a printed address to the Electors of Members of 
Parliament applied the following epithets to an opposing cen 

| didate at a recent election: “ Profligate adventurer, common 

| blackguard, well-defined coward, dunghill demagogue, foul 

‘example, potato plebian face, great talents hellishly perverted, 


Here is a specimen 


foul-mouthed hypocrite, national incendiary, fool er knave, | 


| trading liar, monster, miscreant, unabated xuisance, fostering 
parent of perjury, ruffian, character for scoundrelism, pivot of 
| treason, vulture-like vagabond,”’ &c. 
M. de Tocqueville amiably charges such exhibitions in Ame- 
| rica to the influence of the democratic principle—to what are 
} they chargeable in England? But we doubt, after all the 
| lectures on this subj-ct, written for our edification by foreign 
| tourists, whether any paper in the United States ever contain- 
ed so indecent a personal attack upon an individual as the one 
from which we have quoted, by an English nobleman upon one 


|| of the most influential legislators of the Kingdom. That some 
| of our political gladiators are more than ‘ decently savage,’ is 


| too true, but we are not so deeply descended as to be fit sub- 


Westmeath, or even ef their countrymen in America. 


The Fine Arts.—A writer in the Evening Signal, over the 





j® his advertisement. 


| jects for the satire of the London. Times or the Marquis of 


personal observation are The Hawh's N. st, Hickory Nut 
Gap; Flat Rock; Monument Mountain; Sodus Bay—Lake 
Ontario; The Delaware Water Gap; Trezten Falls; Nia- 
_gara; the Coal Region, &c. &c. Several capital Tales and 
many e‘mirable shreds of Poetry are interwoven—among 
which we regret to see that the author’s ‘ Delaware Water 
Gap,’ is not included, nor any of ber always graceful and harmo- 
nious numbers, save a few stanzas on ‘Sodus Bay.’ She ought 
to have been more just to herself and thereby enhanced the 
value of herbook. Still, the werk is admirable—unsurpassed 
as a present for young readers, and delightful as a pocket com- 
panion for a journey or a ramble. We are confident that it 
will be far more widely read and esteemed than any of the 
writer's previous works, excellent of their kind though they 
,were. The contents are mainly her own; but in a few in- 

stances she has judiciously drawn upon the narratives of other 
observers. The volumie is neatly ‘got up’ and excellently 
printed. (Pp. 257 18mo. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 
Webb.) 


| The Knickerbocker fer August contains nineteen original 
| papers, some very excellent, and all respectable. Among the 
i contributors are Washington Irving, J. M. Sanderson, Mary 
| Anne Browne, ‘Flaccus,’ and others well known to the 

Knickerbocker readers. A spirited translation of Voltaire’s 
! « Micromegas’ the‘ editorials,’ and the articles we have copied, 
| are thechief attractions. One of the longest and best papers 
|| is an Editorial notice of an attack on Dr. Anthon’s series of 
| Greek Classics in the last North American Review. In the 
'| July number of that respectable quarterly appeared one of the 
| most shallow and impudent attempts at ‘criticism’ that ever 
H disgraced a periodical having the least pretensions to inde- 
pendence er sholarship. Some ten or fifteen years agu an edi- 
|| tion of Jacobs’ Greek Reader was published in Boston, to 
which the editor pretended to append an English version of the 
German notes; but'as he had not seen these 2otes or was unable 
to translate them, he filched others from Dalzell’s Minora, all 
the while assuring the reader, with unblushing effrontery, that 


signature of ‘Jonathan Pericles,’ has commenced a series of he was giving the entire annotations of the German work. This 
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See ——_—_ 
fraud, and the general poverty of the Boston impression, be- || ‘ Familiar Letters to Henry Clay of Kentucky, Descrip- bert Barnes, of Philadelphia, bas declined the D. 
ing well known among scholars, Dr. Anthon was solicited to | tive of a Winter in the West Indies: By Joseph John Gur-|| D. conféred on him at the late commencement of Union Co). 
prepare a new and better edition, and, after repeated impor- ney.'—The author of this work is known as one of the most || lege, on the ground that such titles, in his opinion, are no, 
tunities, consented. His work at once toek precedence of all popular and able members of the Society of Friends. The || consistent was spirit of the Saviour’s injunction, “ Be ye no 
others throughout the United States. The Boston publishers | letters are designed to present the contrast between Freedom Rabbi,”’ &e. 

were unable to dispose of their worthless melange on any | in the West Indies and Slavery m the United States, as it re-/ ‘apt. Talcott, of the U. 8. Engineers, and Professor Rep. 
terms, and the North American Review, a pliant tool in the, gards the quantity of labor performed, the value of real estate, | wick, of Columbia College, left this city in the Albany steam. 
hands of the publishers, undertook to write down Dr. Anthon. | the cost of its cultivation, the social condition of the Negro, boat on Wednesday evening for the N. E. Boundary. 

The enly results have been to attract more general attention and the state of morals. They are written in a style of mod- | Professor Cleveland of Bowdoin College (Me.) decline, 
and therefore more faver to Anthon’s series, and seriously to eration well calculated to secure to them an attentive exam- || the appointment of Commissioner to survey the Boundary 


aa ahlon || Line. 
injure the reputation of the N. A. Review. We commend | Dy eto planters. (1 vol. 8 vo. pp. 203. M John Young, Esq. of Niagara, when returning from Mov. 


the caustic Reply of the Knickerbocker to the Boston ‘ Cou- | ata ienaiaia treal home, in company with his wife, about a week since 
rier,’ in the hope that the exultation expressed by that jour. University Intelligence.—The annual commencement Of || eater himecif overboard from the cteamer Greet Britain, 
nal at the annihilation of the New-York Professor, may be the Wesleyan University at Middletwn, Conn. took place last i Lake Ontario, ina state of derangement. Mr. Young hai 
so moderated as not te produce any serious effect upon his Wednesday. | been some time sick in Montreal. He was one of the mos: 
diaphragm. The sceptre of literary supremacy has indeed ' The annual commencement at Dartmouth College took | wealthy and long established merchants in Upper Canada, of 
departed from the New-England Capital. [Lewis Gaylord | place on Thursday of last week. On Wednesday addresses phigh mercantile standing, and a very exemplary man. Hi, 
Clarke, 145 Nassau-street. | were pronounced before the Theological Society by Dr. | age was 74. 
ee Beecher of Cincinnati ; the Phi Beta, by Dr. Henry ef this city; | 
: ountains, to old Papantia and and the Literary Societies by George Lunt of Newburyport; | F 
to Labrador to Greece, Arabia, Palerne, and ather lana sed inthe evening Professor Brown delivered hie inaugural | ‘be 9th sh 10th of Angostinat hand. "Me KC. Het 
where there were nations two thousand years ago, have be- address. Dr. Beecher had for his subject Edwards on the | New-Haven, who has investiga . ject with industry 
come so common, that men and women go and come from , Will, which he defended from the charge that it supported Fa-| a mee eet following evidences of former knov. 
them with scarcely more ado than fifty years ago was talism. -e _—— - Mi — means 
exibited on starting for the nearest market town. Wehave The annual commencement at Williams Cotlege (Mass.) wp ovting in “Cathoties pee meme England od 
conversed within a day or two with a gentleman who had takes place on the 19th. Hon. Alexander H. Everett will ad- |, Germapy, atte burning tears of St edn eno eneais 
made the circuit of the globe since our last previous meeting, dress the Literary Societies. | the sky on the night of the 10th of August ; this day being te 
not a great while ago; and seen letters frem a fair country- Commencement of Washington College, Hartford, Conn. anniversary of his martyrdom. let, in L’ Institut, Xo, 
woman, who, tired of the dull monotony of the city, started off | last Thursday. ; 322, p 395;—ante, p. 323. “+e 
on a visit to Palmyra, Thebes and Jerusalem, last yeor, and Marmontel.—It is a little singular there wes never pub-" pocket Enc clopedia of Natural ag Sec. ( Londca, 
at the date ef her communication had just inspected the re- lished in America en edition of any of the writings of this ad- 1997, 12mo.,) the 10th of August is characterized by the 
mains of Petrea! One of the most interesting events in her mirable author. His autobiography is unequaled by any word Meteorodes. M. Quetelet, (Institut, 222: 395,) sums 
travel had been the engagement at Cairo of the identical similar effort; and the whole of his numerous writings are ne pare to have ete ee Monk towards 
‘Paul’ who accompanied Mr. Stephens through the same worthy a place in the collections of standard literature. His Pwr “ades elle a adi te ee — ihe ew 
countries; she found him as described by her predecessor, the | reputation as a writer, although it was gradually angmented | Cojjege at Cambridge. M. Arago (Comptes Rendus, 187 
paragon of servants—as great a coward and as great a lin- by his various publications—his plays, operas, poems, elegies, 2d. sem. 850) remarks, that it is probably as old as the 17 
guist, as five years ago. We shall probably have a book, and other compositions on miscellaneous subjects—rests now Century. _ _ aap eae shy ene is — 
when the adventurous tourist returns, as lively and graphic as , ptincipally on his Moral Tales, and on his Belisarius and In- Preswms d that it wes mede since the introduction 


. “ Gregorian style in 1582. 

any that have been written respecting the countries through ¢8%- His Tales have never been surpassed for lively and BA cate of Thessaly has informed me that an ancies: 
which she has traveled. characteristic dialogue and sentiment, and have been such superstition is prevalent among ‘the twenty-four towns of 
ee umiversal favorites, that there is no European language into | Bolos,’ aroxnd Pelion in Thessaly, to this effect, vit., that on 

The Ladies’ Companion for the present month is prettily which they have not been translated. They speak, indeed, tea ager a, Caetouutins ¢ Aug. 6,) ° 
illustrated, and contains an unusual variety of original papers to the passions of general nature; and, although the author's | is quite probable ey meteoric season of / eee 
by well-known writers. Mr. Seba Smith, in an article.on imagination is not always under the strictest guidance of his i ply the interpretation of this belief. The day being iv Thes- 
‘ Lovewell’s Fight,’ attributes too much antiquity to the poem judgement, the latter is always found strikingly predominant | *aly the 6th of August, old style, corresponds now to the 18t 
on that memorable event from which he makes very liberal in the interesting, and, at the same time, very difficult species | Of vr calendar. If, however, in order to reduce this to ow 


. . . * . *.* . *. , - i i i i Ive 
quotations. The real old ballad ia which the heroic achieve- of writing—the characteristic. So valuable have they ap- Sees eee ante es 


ments of ‘our worthy Captaine Lovewell’ are narrated, was peared to dramatic writers in this respect, that they have/ ty, that at this remote period the display occurred several days 
written in 1726, one year after the fight, and cemmences as formed not only the plot, but much of the dialogue of some earlier than at the present time. 
follows : ' very favorite pieces, both on the English and French stage. . © M. Quetelet (in a paper tead Oct. 7, 1837, before the 


: 999; inted 
‘ Of worthy Cogs. Laven 2 a ~ » a Some of our enterprising publishers would do themselves and no ero ss > po emg sty hee. ~_ es 
How valian is B a ms FINE 5 . . . . ° seag - 
He and his valiant soldiers did —— } woods fult wide, the public a service by getting out an edition of the best wri- lem of Muschenbrock, (1792, 2 vols. duo.) which reads thus 


And hardships they endured, to quell the Indian's pride.’ tings of Marmontel. “ Stars are seen to shoot chiefly in the month of August after 


This is one of the oldest and best of American historical bal- Afr. Stephens, hanente, enteed totam Thursday week a at least bef Beigions, Leyden, Gad Unesks.” +! 


lads. The one from winch Mr. Smith quotes is of recent | from Guatemala, and we shall ere many months have the 5. In Forster's Enclyclopedia before quoted, under date o! 
origin; it was first published in the New-Hampshire Histo- result of his investigations in a couple of most interesting Avgust 10th, in the Rustic Calendar, it is distinctly affirme: 
rical Collections, and we believe it was written by Mr. Moore, volumes from the Harpers’ press. Mr. Catherwood, the | ‘#t “Falling stars and meteors most abound about ae 
the Ediser of that velusble in 1824. : : of the year.” ; 
i ua feu in 1824 | panoramist, who was employed by Mr. Stephens to make 6. Dr. James Eights, inthe ‘ Naturalist’s Every Day Book, 
7 Egle . drawings of the mest interesting antiquities and other objects (Zodiac, vol. 1, p- 44, Albany, 1835-36,) under date of Av 
e Centenary of Printing.—This great festival was _in Central America, left for England in the British Queen, gust 22, 1835, remarks: “ Meteors and falling Stars have been 
appropriately celebrated in most of the German Cities. At last Saturday, in consequence, we understand, of seme private quite common for the last few weeks, and this is the month in 
Strasburgh, we learn from a letter by Mr. Walsh in the intelligence received in this city during his absence in Cen- which it is generally believed that they tmost commonly occur; 
National Intelligencer, the inauguration of David's statue of tral America. = rd marta, Seg he — aye Royal Academy of 
Guttemberg, the inventor of movable types, was a splendid — Baste Macestnc: 4 ane ’ as eer 1836, Pec caanmd | “Vie belief, that shooting 
ceremonial. Some Brazilians, who happened to be at Stras- azine: August, 1840.—Full of annising | stare were unusually humerous about the 10th of August. In 
Ppe | and valuable articles ) J = 
burgh on the 25th ult., represented the New World and its pasusual. Mr. Burton has secired the | consequence of his efforts, observations tthe next occurrence 
hopes from Printing. On one of the four sides of the noble | “4 Of three new contributors, each of whom bes articles if of that season were made in various parts of Europe, and * 
‘ shah vad “i lief dedicated te America, '°” PTC#et number—Russel Jarvis, Seba Smith and C. G. | is well known, the result verified the prediction. 


of \, Eastman. gentlemen is E tion of the writer of this was first attracted to the subject by 

A press is in the middle; Franklin has just cast off the Decla-) yerarheneray to Edwnor of the leading Ad- the dieplay accidentally duped Mase on the night of Augus' 
ration of Independence ; near him are Washington, Jefferson, | Hatetration paper is Vermont, and was formerly a frequent 9, 1837. 

Adams, and other renowned Americans, and Lafayette press-_ 38 Bowery we New-Yorker. (Pultished by Israel Post, | 

ing to his bosom the sword which America gave tohim. On ‘ = . t 

the right is Bolivar, raising up ® savage, and pointing out to The London Quarterly Review, for July, bas been se-|| ee papers thas the a i 

him his place in the midst of an erect group of men. There | PY>lished by Mis. Mason, corner of Pine-street and Broad. | Sollee it ne i ee ho were in 

are also figures of Indian women and children. || way. It is printed on a new and beautiful type, and is « very | to the negligence of the mates, w ae 

senuniainadedieaiices | able number, charge of beth boats, and who did not obey the regulation” 

Mr. Hoffman's ‘G rep = =— the company for their government. The regular mode 
‘effman's ‘ Greyslaer’ has been dramatised and Williams's New-York Annual Register for 1840 bas been|| down for the boat is to keep to the right; but on this cc 















Look out for Meteors.—The annual meteoric visitation o/ 
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Cause of the late Steamboat Collision at the South.—We 








maven successfully at the Bowery Theatre during the week. | published by D. Felt & Co. It extends to 516 pages and will|| sion the steamboat Gov. Dudley kept to the left, which, of 
course, caused the collision. 


scenes in the cave of Waneando were effectively produced. be noticed tn our next. 
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Thunder Storm.—On Monday this city was visited by « 
thunder storm of extraordinary violence and duration. The 
rain commenced about eleven o'clock in the forenoof and con- 
tinued with slight intermissions until nine or ten in x 
The lightning struck in several places, but without producing 
any very serious damage. The sloop James Lawrence, of 
Sagharbor, had her mast broken so as to be unfit for The 
Boston packet Fairfield, also at Coenties slip, had main- 
mast badly shivered, and several of the men were stunned, 
The ship Elisha Denison, at the foot of Clinton street, EB. R. 
had her maintopmast and mainmast slightly injured. One 
discharge struck the spire of St. Paul’s Church, passed down 
the rod and into the ground, tearing up the earth and throwing 
it several rode into the air. The Arabian ship Sultanee was 
struck about 6 o'clock in the evening. The maintop and | 
mizentop-gallant masts were split to pieces, and some injury | 
done to the hull of the vessel. The first lieutenant and three | 
or four of the crew were struck down, but not seriously burt 
by the shock. Workmen were sent from the Navy Yard to) 


repair the damages, and it is expected the Sultanee will be | 
ready for sea on Saturday. The storm was equally'severe at | 


Brooklyn. The dwelling of Mr. Lambertson, in Sands-street, 
was struck, the chimney thrown down, and the building much 
damaged ; the occupants, fortunately, were not injured. A 
flag staff in York-street, near Sands-street, was shivered to 
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astonished the nation by the recent return of the conmes— 
The former gives returns of 31,000, and the other 50,000 
souls. Three-fourths of the inhabitants are from New-Eng- 


Philadelphia Steam Packets.—The United States Gazette 
states that the steam ship between Philadelphia and Liver- 
pool has been already ordered, and that it is to be superior in 
size, accommodations, and appointments, to any yet prejected 
either in this country or Europe. 

Taland Trade with Mexico.—The inland trade between 
Missouri and Mexico appears to be prosecuted with activity. 
A few days ago a wagon arrived from Chihuahua, with $80,000 
in bullion and coin. The wagon left Chihuahua on the 15th 
of March last, in company with about forty others. 


The corner stone of a new Roman Catholic Church was 
laid in Philadelphia on Friday, in Queen street, Southwark. 


ber of clergymen, od 
Ezra White.—In the Supreme Court the judgement has 





{been affirmed in the case of Ezra White, now under sentence 


of death for the murder of Fitzpatrick. The effect of this de- 
cision is that the execution of the culprit will be no longer de- 





pieces. Three children who were standing under @ tree in 


Love Lane, were much injured, one of them so much that it | = 
has since died. The storm appears to have raged with equa! | 


ferred, unless the case is carried from the Supreme Court to 
‘the Court of Errors. 








Health of the City.—The number of deaths in the city last 
week was 202; 137 of which were of children under five 


violence in some parts of New-Jersey, and in Bucks County, | years of age. The life of a child, born in this city, and re- 


Pennsylvania. 


James Fenimore Cooper.—The demurrer to which Wm. L. 


Stone and James F. Cooper were parties, was argued on Fri- | 


day, the 24th ult. at Utica. Charles P. Kirkland, of Utica, 
and Marshal S. Bidwell, of New-York, appeared for Colonel 
Stone. 
nephew, Richard Cooper. The Commercial Advertiser says 
of its own case: 


“There was no trial of the libel suit at Utica, but only an 


\ 


maining here through the season, from year to year, is not 
| worth much It may live to grow up, but is much more likely 
| to die in infancy. The months of July and August are espe- 
cially trying to young children, when, in addition to teething, 
|| they suffer immensely from heat, bad air, and the like. It is 
melancholy to think what multitudes perish in our large eities 


by those that survive. When circumstances permit it, we 
think it is clearly the duty of parents to take or send their 
jyoung children into the country for a few weeks in the hot 
season. They will at any rate be more comfortable, more 


argument of certain legal qrastions, before the Court in banco. | bealthy, and not improbably an omission to adopt the course 


The defendant's counsel 


emurred to the plaintif’’s declara- 


tion, alleging that even admitting the facts set forth in it, there || 


has been no good ground of action presented on which ot 
before a jury. Should the decision of the Court be for 

detendant, the plaintiff must amend his declaration or abandon 
his suit; Should itbe for the plainutl, the defendant must plead 
and then go to trial on the issue of fact presented. The legal 
question argued at Utica, was, in substance, whether fair and 


honest criticism of a book: however severe or even erroneous, ‘fight’ in eae 3 Me. VW pn ard 
as an ensign in Cromwell's army, afterwards became one | 


is or is not libelous; or in other words, whether there'is a 
distinction to be taken betweenthe author and the individual. 


The Transported Canada Prisoners.—A letter in the 
Montreal Herald, dated ‘ H. M. ship Buffalo, Hobart Town, 
Feb. 14th,” contains the particulars of the voyage of that ves- 
sel from Quebec to Van Dieman's Land, with the political 
convicts from the Canadas. _ The priseners are stated, on the 
whole, to have behaved well, The Buffalo sailed from Que- 
bec on the 25th September, 1329, and arrived at Hobart 
Town on the 11th February, 1840. She carried out 141 pris- 
oners, of whom more than one-third were Americans. The 


|| indicated, will cost them their lives. Notwithstanding the 
|| sbundant rains and the unusual amount of lightning within 
| the last few days, the air is hotter and more sultry than before. 
[Journal of Commerce. 
Aged Individuals.—Five persons have died in New-Hamp- 
|| shire over 110 years old. The oldest of them was Zaccheus 
 Levewell, 120, father of John Lovewell, distinguished at the 
He was an Englishman, and served 


of the firat settlers of Danstable. 


Robert Marklin, (115), who lived in Portsmouth, was a | 


trian. Adams, in his ‘Annals,’ says he bought 
| is flour in Boston, and always traveled on foot, 66 miles, 
| old when he performed this feat for the last time. It was at 
|| that time a very long day’s journey for a horse. 
|| Welch, who died at 112, in Bow, N. H., a few years since, 
i had @ sister who reached 100, as did also his mother. One 
q of his brothers was 90. 
| Jotm Summers, 116, who died in Kentucky ten years ago, 
|| walked five miles for the pu 


Quebec Gazette thinks it prebable that the convicts will bel Shutesbury, Mass., was married at twenty-one, and had 1300 
b 


pardoned. : 
— 


Population of Massachusetts. —The census of Massachu- 
setts, just taken, exhibits a population of 718,592 souls. This 





enumeration does not include state paupers, convicts, in the | 


state prison, tenants of the hospitals, jails, &c., nor students in 
colleges and academies, unless the families to which they be- 
long are inhabitants of the State. With this reduction of the 
aggregate numbers, there is an increase ever the U. S. census 


of 1830 of 108,578, which is equal to 174 per cent. The po and Captain Warren was 


pulation of the city of Boston is 83.979. In 1830, the popu- 


|| descendants before his decease. He had four sons living in 
|| 1801, of whom the eldest was 90, and the youngest 92. 

| Deacon Whitman, of Mass., is now living, at the age of 
} 103 years. 


Fatal Accident.—A dreadful accident occurred at Vevay, 
| Ohio, on Saturday week, by which two men from Cincinnati, 
Mr. A. H. North and Mr. Reuben Nocks, were killed by the 


wee discharge of a cannon. Mr. Aaron Valentine, | 


Council, had his thumb blown off, 

ly wounded by the explosion of 
|| a cartridge he held in his Mr. Nocks wes a constable 
in Cincinnati, and Mr. North. belonged to the City Watch. 


tely a member of the 


lation was 61,392—showing a gain in the last ten years of 37 \ They have both left families, and a collection amounting to 


per cent. 

Census of Troy.—The peeple of Troy now number 
16,373. In 1835, there were 16,959, and in 1830, 11,587 
inhabitants. Gain in ten years, 7,786; in five years, 2,414. 

Exeter, New-Hampshire.—The Exeter News Letter states 
that the population ef that town, according to the new cen- 
sus, at 2913, of whom 1377 are males, 1536 females; in- 
Crease since 1830, 150. 

Wisconsin and Iowa, the young scions of the West, have 


|| nearly $200, was immediately taken op at Vevay for their 


be - ———<—$<<$<<<—— 

Syracuse and Utica Railroad.—The New-York Commer- 
cial states that the Directors of this Cony will declere a 
dividend of four per cent, for the six months ending July 31. 
Two very superior locomotive engines, which cost $34,000, 
and are said to be the best engines in the United States, have 
been recently made at Philadel for the use of this road. 
Before making a dividend, $8 were appropriated for a 
payment on account of these 





= ee a ee a 
i Emigrants for the British West Indies.—Samuel Whit- 
|| marsh, of Northampton, Mass., gives notice in the Gazette, that 
he is authorized by the Government of Jamaica, to offer a free 
to.all approved white or colored emigrants to that 
beauttful Island, with subsistence till employed, and other ad- 
vantages, the particulars of which will be c ly given on 
| application to him previous to the first of September next. 


| Encouragement to Old Bachelors and Old Maids.—By 
| the census of Brunswick, Me., just completed, it appears that 
| the two eldest persons in that town are an old maid and an 
old bachelor, (a brother and sister.) The former is 92—the 
| latter 90 years of age. 

The Arabian Horses.—The two Arabian horses, sent 
|the Tmaum of Muscat asa present to the President of the U. 





Mr. C ‘ 1 his-own case, assisted by his |, in life’s early dawn ; and how much suffering is endured even 


,and performed the journey in a day. He was eighty years | 


of voting four years before | 
| his death, He had 19 children, and over 800 descendants. | 
| It is stated that Ephraim Pratt, who died at 117, in 1804, in | 


States, were sold on Tutsday, at Washington, as we learn 
|from the Baltimore Sun. The light gray was taken by L. M. 
| Powell, Esq. of Virginia, at $650; and the dark gray at $675. 

LP Rev. A. C. Tuomas of Lowell, Mass. @ormerly of Philadelphia) 
will preach in the Bleecker-street Universalist Church to-morrow 
| (Sunday) morning, and in the Duane street Universalist Church in 


The Right Rev. Bishop Hughes officiated, assisted by a num- { the evening at 8 o'clock. Inquirers are invited to attend. 
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\ Married, 
In this city, July 31, John H. Van Carr, to Angeline New: 
boek of Waterford, N.Y. ate . * 
uly 31, John Samuel Freser, of this city, to Orinda Maria, daugh- 
ter ef Stephen Mosher, of Hallowell, Me. , 
| August 2, J. Watson, Esq. to Ann Friar, both of this city. 
|| August 2, John Demott to Ellen Deges. 
|| August 4, Rebert Hall, of Boston, to Susan Taylor. 
|| August 4, John J. Herrick to Jane Eliza, daughter of John Van 
Boskerck, : 
August 5, William T. Wallis to Margaret Joanna, daughter of Abm. 
Van Nest, Esq. 
August 5, John Flint to Elizabeth Kidder. 
August 5, Wm. J. Olliff, M. D., to Emily, daughter of the late Cor- 
nelius T. Williams. 
August 5, Captain J. Rawson Swift to Griselda, daughter of the late 
Phinly Hicks. 
At Fishki'l, August 4, Samuel Whittemore to Louisa, daughter of 
Joha P. De Wint. 
Middletown, Ct., August 2, Rev. Bostwick Hawley, of Cazenovia, 
N. Y., to Elizabeth R. Webber. 
| Cherry Valley, N. Y., July 30, Thomas Bloodgood, Esq. of this city, 
to Catharine, daughter of Horace Ripley. 
= Washington City, July 23, Hon. Joseph Fornance, of Pennsylvania, 
to Ann, daughter of the late John McK night, of Alexandria. 
Columbus, Obio, July 26, Hon. John B. Weller, M.C. from Butler 
county district, to Cornelia A., daughter of John A. Bryan. 





| 


Died, 
| In this city, July 31, John C. Brown, bouse-mover. 
} July 31, Frantz Zeller, 38 years. 


August |, Eugene, son — Boisselet, 14. 

August |, Christian Brown, 

August 1 Fraacis Frederick, sen of John De Ruyter, 5. 

|| August 2, Nancy Agoes, wife of James D. Haff, 39. 

| August 3, Joseph J. Walker, 33. Also, John Newman. 
August 3, Cha: les Graham, infant son of Rev. Albert Smedes. 
August 3, Catharine, : eiict of the late Samuel Torbert, 71. 
August 4, Desire, relict of the late John Whipple, 74. 
August 6, M t, wife of Nathanic! Baylies, 76, 

At Paterson, N.J., Garret Weaver, 32. 
Rutland, Vt., August 1. Wm. Fay, Editor of the Herald, 62. 
Juliet, I1., George W. Howe, formerly of this city, 40. 
Belt«viile, Md., August 1, Frederick W. Allen, 29. 
| Natchez, Rebecca Aun, wife of John Fry, and daughter of the late 
Reubea Clark, of this city. 

Mobile, July 26, Heary D. Van Kloek, formerly of this city. 

On her plantation, in the Island ef St. Croix, June 27, Mrs. Sarah 
Child Goold, in the 85th year of her age.—Mrs. Goold was for many 
years one of the most respectable inhabitants of our city. She was 
the last surviving founder of many of our charitable societies, and 
was the first treasurer of that most important institution, ‘ The So- 

|| ciety for the Reliefof respectable aged indigent Females.’ She lived 
| beloved and respected, and died universally regretted. 





THE POLITICIAN’S BEGISTER. 

A new and enlarged edition ef this work will be put to press as teon 
as the returns of the August Elections shall have been received. Its 
character and reliability are well known (o the public. The new edi- 
i tion willshow the vote of each State by Counties in the last Presiden- 
} tial Election, with the votes of said States and Counties, so far as 
|| practicable, at all subsequent Elections, down te the latest moment. 
'| It will be issued about the Ist of September, and early orders are so- 
| licited, to determine the amount ef the edition; and the earliest will 
|| be inflexibly supplied with the first printed copes. The whole will 
|| form a neat and most convenient pamphiet of some 50 or 60 pages, 
| (nearly all table and figure-work,) and will be afforded at $8 per hun- 
| dred or 121-2cents acopy. Address 
|| New-York, August 1, 1840. H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 


TO PRINTERS—A BARGAIN. 
The subscriber has 300 Ibs. of new Minion Tyres (White & Hagar’s 
|| cast) which, being bought st a bargain, he will sell for 50 cents s 
pound cash, and throw in the boxes. Apply soon to 
New-York, Aug. 1, 1840. H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 
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GENTLEMAN who has had several years’ experience in teach- 
A ing, would like, early in the fall, to engage & permanent situation 
in some Academy or High School. As he wishes a ———- place, 
the situation must be eligible, and the income (provided he attends to 
his own business, and teaches a good school, of the first order. A 
place in or near some city would a Testimonials of cha- 
racter, &c. given, if required A addressed (post paid) to Mr. 
SELDEN, care of J. D. Post, Hartford, Conn., will receive immediate 
battention. dyll fSt-qit 
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Em the parch’d desert Ill sigh fer thy rills, 
Gushing co brightly from cver green bills; 


Suashine and dewers 
Deell ia thy bewers, 
Peace in thy tewers, 
Home of my Youth! 


THIRD VERSE. 


Weounded, or wearing the Saracens chais, 


Thee will § pray fer agaia and again! 
Sanchine and Gewers 
Dwell in thy bowers, 
Peace im thy towers, 

Hieme of my Veouth ! 








From the Knickerbocker fer August. I 


LIFE’S LESSONS. 


‘ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Fiads tongues in trees, books a the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.'— Shakespeare. 





Let us go to the hall, where the red wine flows, 
And ruses and myrtles are gaily wreathed ; 

Where many a cheek with its deep joy glows, 
And the sad. sweet music of lutes is breathed. 

Ere morning comes, the scene will be fled, 
Paded will be the dream of bliss; 

The song will be hushed, and the roses dead— 
Is there neught to be learned by this? 


Let us go to the shore, where the sea-shells lie, 
And the sand with weeds and wrecks is strown ; 
Where o’er the rocks the cold waves fly, 
And make their hollow and sullen moan: 
Those desolate things were cast away 
From the false breast of the raving seas; 
And there they are sadly left t¢ (ccay— 
Is there not a lesson in these ? 


Let us go to the wood, where the hawthorn blows, 


When its leaves in the soft spring-time are green; 


When its mantle around it the woodbine throws, 
And the pearly flowerets peep between: 
Oh, we shall find a moral in them, 
Thus with the leaves deceitfuliy twined ; 
Decking awhile the thorny stem, 
Yet dropping off with the first rade wind! 


Let us go to the fields, when the storm is o'er, 
And the rain-drops sparkle like stars at eve ; 
When the thunder. is heard no more, 
And the ocean's hath ceased to heave : 
Then shall we see the rainbow bri 


he, 
From the glomny clouds and the sunshine wrought, 


Shedding on all things its colored = 
ing, surely, by this ~~ 


ee 


Liverpool, Eng. 

















Let us e to the graves, where our loved ones are, 
And let 


us choose the midnight time, 


When the heavens are glorious with many a star, 


And silence and grandeur raise thoughts sublime; 


And as we lovk from the muuldering dust 


Up to the cope of the beauteous sky, 


So shall our spirits ascend, in their trust, 


To the Hocy Setrit that dwelleth on high. 
Many Anse Baownr. 


EO ———- 


JOSEPHINE. 


BY THE LATE WINTHROP MACK WORTH PRAED. 


We did not meet in courtly hail, 
Where Birth and Beauty throng, 
Where Luxury holds festival, 
And Wit awakes the song ; 
We met where darker spirits meet, 
In the home of Sin and Shame, 
Where “atan shows his cleven feet, 
And hides his titled name; 
And she knew she could not be, Love, 
What once she might have been, 
But she was kind to me, Love, 
My pretty Josephine. 
We did not part beneath the sky, 
As warmer lovers part, 
Where Night conceals the glistening eye, 
a ae + — heart; 
e pa on ‘ound 
Where we Bret hed f hed at love, 
And ever the jests were loud around, 
And the lamps were bright above : 
“ The heaven is very dark, Love, 
The blast is very keen, 
But merrily rides my bark, Love— 
Good night, my Josephine !"’ 
She did not speak of ring or vow, 
But filled ¢ the cup of wine, 
And wok the roses frotn her brow 
To make a wreath for mine ; 


EE 





And bade me, wheu the gale should lift 
My light skiff on the wate, 
To think as litle of the gift 
As of the hand that gave: 
“Go gaily o'er the sea, Love, 
A t own heart's queen ; 
And loot not back to me, Lote, 
Your humble Josephine!" 


That garland breathes and blooms no more, 
ast are those idle hours; 

I would not, could I choose, restore 
The fouciness or the flowers ; 

Yet oft their withered witchery 
Revives its Wonted thrill, 

red, not with Passien's s gh, 

But oh! remembered still: 
even from your side, Love, 
And even from this scene, 

Onc look is o'er the tide, Love, 
One thought with Josephine ! 


Alas! your lips are rosier, 
Your eyes of softer blue, 
And I have never felt for her 
As I have felt for you; 
Our.love was like the snow-flakes, 
Which melt before you pass— 
Or the bubbie on the wine, which breaks 
Before you lip the glass. 
You saw these eye-lids wet, Love, 
Which pete never seen ; 
But bid me not forget, Love, 
My poor Josephine! 


Eq 
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